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LIKE SHOOTING FISH IN A BARREL .. . There 
was a time when Jap Zeros could “sit in the sun” 
and come in with guns blazing — protected from our 
gunners by blinding sunlight. Not long ago, they 
had an unpleasant surprise. U. S. Army and Navy 
gunners now have a new Westinghouse gunsight 
lamp that lets them fire with deadly accuracy —di- 
rectly into the sun. Formerly, our gunners could aim 
within only 15 degrees of the sun, leaving a.dreaded. 
“blind spot’. This has now been removed —and, 
with it, a lot of Japs. 


Lamps of 10,000 different types, using from 1/10th to 10,000 watts — incandescent, 
fivorescent, infrared, ultraviolet lamps, produced at the rate of about 1,000,000 
units daily —lamps for seeing, for heating, for fighting disease — wherever 
you see the Westinghouse Mazda Trade Mark, you'll find top quality! 


SELF-CONTAINED SUN LAMP, developed 
by Westinghouse, produces comfortable 
warmth with infrared, as well as beneficial 
ultraviolet rays. Mercury vapor, electrodes, 
refiector, and incandescent filament are 
sealed in a refiector bulb of special glass, 
which screws into any lamp socket. 
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HAM AN‘... New sealed-beam landing 
lights for army bombers are so powerfu! 
that a Westinghouse engineer actually 
cooked a meal on the surface of an up- 
turned lens. infrared rays did the trick: 
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GREECE 
. » « Obstacles fo Allied Unity 


and 
POLAND 


ITHIN the next several days the leaders of the Big 

Three Powers will meet for the second time in a face- 
to-face conference. Upon the decisions reached at this mo- 
mentous meeting may depend the fate of mankind for gen- 
erations to come. If President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill and Premier Stalin succeed in- resolving existing 
differences over policies regarding Poland and Greece and 
the application of the Atlantic Charter, ‘there’ is ,hope — 
almost certainty — for a war-less world to come. If they fail, 
much és lost, even though we win the war. 

What America’s position will be at the forthcoming con- 
ference may be gauged by the President’s “State of the 
Union” message to Congress last January 6. “We propose,” 
he declared, “to stand together with the United Nations not 
for the war alone but for*the victory for which the war is 
fought.” He explained that “it is not only a common danger 
which unites us but a common hope. . . .” Acknowledging 
the presence of differences among the Allies; Mr. Roosevelt 
warned that “we must not let those differences divide us 
and blind us to our more important common and continuing 
interests in winning the war and ‘building the peace.” 

The President's Stand 

The President voiced the sentiment of all progressive- 
minded people when he stated that “in the future world the 
misuse Of power, as implied in the term ‘power politics, 
must not be a controlling factor in international relations. 
That is the heart of the principles to which we have sub- 
scribed.” Admitting that “the Atlantic Charter does not pro- 
vide rules of easy application to each and every one of this 
war-torn world’s tangled situations,” Mr Roosevelt made it 
clear at the same time that “we shall not hesitate to use our 
influence — and to use it now — to secure so far as is humanly 
possible the fulfillment of the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. . . .” This statement has been interpreted in some 
quarters as a clue to the stand the President may take at 
the coming parley of the Big Three. 

There has been a great deal of heat but very little light 
generated about the mounting differences among the prin- 
cipal Allies, Before we can understand the reasons for dis- 
agreement, it is necessary to examine the basis for agree- 
ment among them. The immediate objectives of all the Allies 
ae (1) to win the war and (2) to prevent future wars. On 
this basic program, there is no disputé in the Allied camp. 
Both the so-called Big Powers and the little countries, sub- 
scribe to it wholeheartedly. It is primarily on the question 
ut how-to avert future wars that fundamental differences 
have developed among the United Nations. 
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The crucial issug in the controversy is the right of small 
nations to an independent existence. There is probably some 
truth and a good deal of realism in the assertion that peace 
can be enforced only by the Big Powers. But how durable 
will this peace be if it is bought at the cost of the sover 
eignty of the small countries? 

Russia’s sacrifices in this war are stupendous. She has 
fought our common foe with a courage and heroism which 
are truly “magnificent. The price paid by Britain in our 
common fight is.also incalculable. In 1940-41, she shoul-. 
dered alone the full weight of the Nazi onslaught. But 
equally great Have been the sacrifices made by Poland and 
Greece. Must the rights of these two smal] countries bow to 
the nationalist interests of Russia or Britain? 


Justice for All 


Clearly, this. is not the intention of our government. In 
his message to Congress, President Roosevelt reiterated that 
“We and our Allies have declared that it is our purpose to 
respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of gov- 
ernment under which they will live and to see sovereign 
rights and self-government restored to those who have been 
forcibly deprived of them.” 

The cases of Poland and Greece are by no means unique. 
To a large extent the problenis of these two countries are 
Similar in pattern to those of all liberated lands — of Bel- 
gium and the Baltic States, of Italy and Rumania, of Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria. The only exception seems to be France. 
Although she too faced like problems, shé successfully 
weathered the storm. But the other countries recently freed 
from Nazi or Fascist tyranny are still torn between the ex- 
ternal pressures exerted by the Big Powers (the rival Rus- 
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“BLEEDING FRONTIERS” 

The frontiers of Europe between the Baltic Sea and the Aegean have for 
centuries been subject to constant changes as large nations schemed and fought 
for more land and small nations struggled to survive and to regain lost territory. 
Today this centuries-old struggle for power again is raging in this area. 
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sian and British spheres of influence) 
and the internal strains caused by post- 
war economic disorder (unemploy- 
ment, hunger, disease). 

Before the war, most of these coun- 
tries were ruled by reactionary govern- 
ments. Social reforms were long over- 
due. But the impact of the Nazi attack 
temporarily delayed the inevitable clash 
of labor and property interests. All com- 
petent observers are agreed that the 
Communists are still very weak nu- 
merically in the liberated countries, that 
if elections were held they would poll 
a negligible vote (some place the figure 
at no more than 15 to 20 per cent). 
Clearly, the vast majority of these peo- 

\ple do not want Communist totalitar- 
ianism. But neither do they want to 
_return to the social conditions of the 
prewar years. Left to their own re- 
sources, uninterfered with by the Big 
Powers, the people would probably set- 
tle to a moderate form of democratic 
socialism or a Europeanized version of 
the New Deal. This is true in Greece 
and it is also true in Poland. 


Greek Meets Greek 


Greece, it will be recalled (see No- 
vember 13, 1944 issue), was completely 
liberated from the Nazis by British 
troops and Greek patriots early last fall. 
During the three and one half years of 
Axis domination two major resistance 
movements developed within the coun- 
try: the Communist controlled EAM 
(National Liberation Front) with its 
military arm, the ELAS; and the EDES 
(National Democratic Army) led by 
Brigadier General Napoleon Zervas, 
which according to the New York Times 
is a-liberal group with middle-of-the- 
road leanings. The two factions have 
been battling with each. other since 
1942. On August 18, 1944, a coalition 
government was formed in Cairo under 
the premiership of George Papandreou, 
who is a Socialist, an opponent of the 
monarchy and a leader of the under- 
ground. : 

Subsequently, at a conference in Leb- 
aon on September 25, both factions, 
the ELAS and the EDES, agreed to dis- 
band and be supplanted by a Greek 
national army. But when the Greek 
government returned to liberated Athens 
in October 1944, the ELAS did not 
honor its pledge. Its defiance last De- 
cember of a government order ‘to dis- 
arm caused the civil strife which is still 


in_ progress. ; 
The fact that British troops aided the 
Greek regulars in fighting the insurgents 
was scathingly denounced in British op- 
(Concluded on page 8) 
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First order of business 


HOULD Congress pass a national service act to draft 

labor for war production? 

This question, the answer to which will affect the every- 
day lives of thousands of Americans, is on the minds of 
workers in offices, shops and plants throughout the nation. 

Congress itself appears to be divided over the issue. While 
some Congressmen favor the act as a necessary war meas- 
ure, many feel it is too late for such.a law. They point out 
that when such an act was proposed by the President last 
year it received little support, and they agree with labor 
leaders that we can solve the manpower problem with no 
more restrictions than those now in force. ' 
~The request for a national service act came in President 
Roosevelt’s annual “state of the Union” message to Con- 
gress, and in a radio address to the American people. The 
President gave three arguments for national service. He said 
it would assure us having the right number of workers in 
the right places at the right times. It would prove to our 
fighting men that we are backing them with our total effort. 
And it would show the Nazis and Japanese that we have 
not become half-hearted about the war. The Ameri- 
cans carrying. the weight of battle on their shoulders, the 
President declared, “want, need, and are entitled to insist 
upon, our full and active support — now.” 


The Supply Crisis : 

Reviewing the German drives into Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, the President’s message stated that our need for 
weapons and munitions is becoming greater day by day. 
New weapons are being developed. Equipment (tanks, 
guns) which does not stand up under battle conditions 
must be immediately replaced by new, better types. The 
armed forces need more artillery, ammunition, bombs, tires, 
tanks, trucks, ships and bombing planes. 

The only way to meet that need, the President said, is tor 
every American not in ‘essential industry to get a war job 
~ and to stay on it. Workers who are released because pro- 
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President says our fighting men want and 
need “our full and active support — now” 


duction is being cut down in their particular industry should 
get other jobs where production is being increased. 

The President’s message emphasized some of the points 
made a few days before in a report drawn up by James F. 
Byrnes, Director of the Office of War Mobilization. At pres- 
ent we need>an additional 250,000 workers for munitions 
plants — not a very large figure when we consider. that 
since 1940 our labor force has grown by 10,000,000 persons. 

What makes the problem hard to solve is that particular 
workers are needed at a particular time in a particular place. 
Statistics show, for example, that labor is plentiful in Law- 
rence, Mass., and Middletown, Conn., but scarce in the com- 
paratively near-by cities of New Britain, Meriden, and New 
Bedford. The same situation holds true for most industrial 
centers in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and on the West Coast. In 
some sections of the country soldiers have been given tem- 
porary furloughs to aid production until] they can be re- 
placed by civilian workers. 


The Search for Workers 


Where can we get men and women for these “labor task 
forces”? Sources of manpower for the coming months have 
been estimated as: returning war veterans, 150,000; work- 
ers released through production cuts in certain industries, 
300,000; boys and girls reaching working age, 200,000; 
total — 650,000. Manpower needs for the same period total 
900,000, which leaves a deficit of 250,000 workers. This 
does not include the 900,000 needed by the armed forces 
during the next six months. It is to meet this deficit that the 
President called for a national service act. 

Opponents of a national service act say that the gov- 
ernment already has sufficient control over manpower. The 
Selective Service System, by re-classifying deferred men 
who leave war jobs, has succeeded in keeping many work- 
ers in war plants. New regulations have been put into effect 
by many government agencies, such as the War Production 
Board, which has refused to permit the production of ad- 
ditional civilian goods in areas where workers are scarce. 

During receht weeks War Mobilization Director Byrnes 
has taken even more direct action. He has ordered draft 
boards to re-examine all athletes classified as 4-F (physi- 
cally or mentally unfit for military service). He has author- 
ized the War Manpower Commission to limit the number 
of employees on the payrolls of plants in labor-shortage 
areas, and to shift surplus employees to plants that really 
need them. The War Production Board will withhold raw 
materials and equipment from fitms that do not abide 


by these regulations. 
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Labor leaders are concerned. about what a national serv- 
ice act will mean to unions. Will a man ordered to a war 
job be obliged to join a union? They also contend that it is 
undemocratic to draft-men to work for a private employer 
who makes a profit on their services. 


The British Way 


Proponents of national service answer these arguments 
by citing the experience of Great Britain, where almost 
every able-bodied citizen must register for essential em- 
ployment and work at a job in the place and at the rate of 
pay the government determines. They say the workers 
there do not feel they have given up any of their democratic 
rights. The fact that it was necessary for the British to use 
the compulsory powers of the law only in rare instances 
was pointed out by the President himself. 

Congress appeared to be moving slowly, if at all, toward 
the passage of national service legislation. It showed itself 
more willing, however, to heed the President’s plea for a 
law that would use the services of the nation’s 4,000,000 
4-Fs “in whatever capacity is best for the war effort.” Bills 
now being considered by Congressional committees would 
force 4-Fs who do not take war jobs into the army. They 
would be organized into special labor battalions, and would 
not get the benefits granted to other service men. 

A combined 4-F control and national service bill, calling 
tor the drafting of strikers and willful absentees from war 
work, was introduced by Representative William M. Col- 
mer (Democrat of Mississippi). His bill would establish a 
third armed service, the Supply Forces of the United States, 
which would be. charged with the production of articles and 
equipment for the use of the armed forces. 

Persons now deferred from service in the armed forces 
would be subject to call by the Supply Forces of the United 
States if they failed to remain in a job directly aiding the 
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ar oat. They would be sent into war plants and would 
work at their regular service pay. 

Congress is also considering drafting nurses for the Army 
and Navy. In his message the President stated that Army 
hospitals in the United States had only one nurse to every 
twenty-six beds, when they should have one nurse to every 
fifteen beds. During the last eight months the Army tried to 
recruit 10,000 nurses, but was able to get only 2,000. 


Postwar Hopes and Plans 


Looking to the future, the President said we must main- 
tain full employment after the war for everyone willing to 
work. This would mean close to 60,000,000 jobs, and he 
hoped most of them would be furnished by the expansion 
of private industry. To take up the slack in employment he 
urged the construction of airports, the overhauling of our 
national highway system, the development of river-water- 
shed projects like the Tennessee Valley Authority. He men- 
tioned the fact.that the TVA was constructed at less-than 
the cost of waging four days of this war, and called it a 
bargain. As for housing, the solation of that problem will 
require cooperation between industry and labor, and the 
Federal, state, and local governments. An expansion of 
Social Security, and health and education programs should 
also play a part in increasing mass purchasing power. 

While taxes cannot be generally lowered until the war 
ends, the President recommended that Congress prepare to 
modify taxes in a way that would encourage private invest- 
ment. “Our present tax system,” he said, “geared primarily 
to meet war requirements, must be revised for peacetime so 
as to encourage private demand.” 

The President touched upon a controversial subject when 
he called for universal military training after the war. His 
use- of one word — “military” — has aroused criticism from 
those who believe such’ compulsory training should not be 
entirely military but should include non-military training 
and work beneficial to the nation and the individual. Several 
Congressmen have been studying this question and it is 
certain that a military training bill will be introduced in 
Congress soon. 

Some Congressmen criticized as too indefinite the part of 
the President’s message which dealt with foreign policy. It 
affirmed his belief in the Atlantic Charter and the continued 
cooperation of the United Nations in peace as well as war. 
The President said that the United Nations must not let 
certain differences blind them to their common interest in 
winning the war and keeping the peace. 


Summing Up 

In‘view of the present manpower crisis, these proposals 
made in the President's message are getting the most immedi- 
ate attention from Congress: 

1. A national service act to draft labor for work in war 
production. 

2. A “work or fight” bill to force 4-Fs to take jobs in war 
plants. 

3. Drafting ot nurses for service in the army and navy. 

During the coming months Congress will also consider the 
President's recommendation for universal military training in 
peacetime. 
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What ine for the Japanese-Americans: 


Ey teary Stele Commuger 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


FTER the attack on Pearl Harbor fear swept the Pacific 
coast, and there was a widespread and urgent demand 
for the immediate removal] of all Japanese from that 
The West Coast was declared a theater of war, and author- 
ity was granted the military to remove first, all 
and eventually, all persons of Japanese lineage. During the 


Italians or peoples from the Balkan coufhtries. And it is to 
be noted, too, that the Japanese evacuation’ embraced not 
only Japanese “enemy aliens” (Issei) but the native-born, 
or -Nisei, as well, and the Nisei numbered approximately 
two-thirds the total. 

For an explanation of this situation we must go back half 
a century in our history. Not until the 1890s did Japanese 
begin to come in any considerable numbers, and not until 
the annexation of Hawaii were those numbers ‘substantial. 


Long History of Hostility 

From the beginning this Japanese immigration aroused 
hostility, partly racial, partly economic. Unwilling to await 
action by the Federal government, California decided to 
take matters in her own hands. The result was a long series 
of “incidents” which tended to injure Japanese-American 
relations, and did grave injustice to the Japanese already in 
America. 

The first formal action directed against the Japanese was 
the San Francisco school segregation act. Although there 
were only 93 Japanese children in a school population of 
some 25,000, the school authorities — clearly for political 
purposes — suddenly decided that these should be segre- 
gated. Japan protested the indignity, and President Theodore 
Roosevelt intervened to ward off an international incident. 
By private agreement, the San Francisco authorities agreed 
to drop segregation and the Japanese authorities to restrict 
further emigration to the: United States. This was the fam- 
ous “Gentleman’s Agreement” of 1908. This agreement by 
no means silenced California hostility: throughout the fol- 
lowing years there were a series ‘of 
minating in the Alien Land Holding Act of 1913, which fore- 
bade any alien incapable of a citizen from holding 


Dideitg World War I'we found Japs Bghting. with the 
Allies, “and for hostility to the Japanese abated. But 


her policy towards Chine — forfeited any friendship 
have developed out of the war. Finally in 1994 
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ocative acts, cul- | 


Congress passed an Immigration Act which forbade fur- 
ther immigration from Asiatic nations, including Japan. 

Thereafter the Japanese element in America declined. By 
1940 there were only some 127,000 Japanese in the coun- 
try — 112,000 of them on the West Coast — and the great 
majority of these were American-born, and thus American 
citizens. 

What was the immediate basis for the military decision to 
evacuate these unfortunates? Most of them professed to be, 
and were, loyal to the country of their adoption. There has 
been no instance of sabotage by Japanese — either in Cali- 
fornia or in Hawaii—or of espionage. The decision to 
evacuate the Japanese was motivated by fears for the future 
rather than by any specific acts of misconduct. It was be- 
lieved that many of the Japanese were still loyal at heart to 
their fatherland, and that, in any event, we should not take 
any chances im the crisis of 1941-42. 

The issues raised by the evacuation of the Japanese go 
beyond the interests of the individuals involved. Actually 
most of these have been reasonably well taken care of, as 
far as materia] wants are concerned. More important is the 
question of the constitutional right of the government, or 
the military, to segregate any group of American citizens 
without specific charges of wrong-doing. More important is 
the question whether the policy of segregation has not given 
a powerful impulse to that same racial discrimination which 
we are sworn to fight. 


_ Photographer: Francis Stewart 


A Japanese-American selecting and crating turnips 
grown at the Tule Lake Relocation Center, Newell, Cal. 
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Greece and Poland 
(Concluded) - 


position circles. Although the Churchill 
government won a vote of confidence 
on the issue in the House of Commons, 
criticism of the British policy in Greece 
continued unabated both in Britain and 
the United States. On Christmas Day, 
Prime Minister Churchill, accompanied 
by Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, 
flew to Athens and called a conference 
of all parties. 


Damaskinos’ Appeal 


A few days later, Archbishop Damas- 
kinos, Prelate of Greece, and accept- 
able to all the parties, was chosen Re- 
gent. A promise was exacted from King 
George II of Greece that he would not 
return “unless summoned by a free and 
fair expression of free will.” Promptly 
Premier Papandreou and his Cabinet 
tendered their resignations to the Re- 
gent. “In the name of our suffering 
country,” the Archbishop urged in his 
first speech as Regent, “we call upon 
those bearing arms to agree to lay them 
down at once and (trust to) a correct, 
just and democratically obtained solu- 
tion for disputed questions.” 

He called upon the 62-year-old Gen- 
eral Nicholas Plastiras — who had forced 
the abdication of King Constantine in 
1922 — tg form a new government. Sev- 
eral portfolios in the Plastiras Cabinet 
were held open for EAM ‘epresenta- 
tives. But this failed to bring a truce. 
Fighting still continued, although 
ELAS forces were completely driven 
out of Athens. 


The Polish Tragedy 
The crisis in Poland is of a somewhat 


different nature from the one in Greece.* 


It is the result of a long-standing con- 
troversy between the Polish government- 
in-exile and Moscow. (See February 7 
and October 30, 1944 issues). Origin- 
ally, it stemnied from a frontier dispute 
between the two countries. Russia 
claims all of Eastern Poland up to the 
so-called Curzon line (more than one- 
third of the total area of the country) 
which she annexed in the fall of 1939, 
during the existence of the Nazi-Soviet 
pact. 

The basis for her claim is that a large 
portion of the population in that region 
consists of Ukrainians and Byelo-Rus- 
sians — “blood brothers” of the Rus- 
sians. The Polish government, on the 
other hand, asserts (1) that even though 
the Poles do not constitute a majority 
in the disputed territory, they are the 
largest single national group there; (2) 
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that in the absence of a free plebescite, 
there is no certainty thaf the Ukrain- 
ians and’ Byelo-Russians want to live 
under a Soviet dictatorship and (3) 
that during the period from 1921 to 
1939, Moscow never advanced any 
claim to this territory. They also point 
to the several pacts signed with the 
Soviet government, including the one 
executed in London as recent as July 
30, 1941 which declared that the Soviet- 
German treaties of 1939 concerning ter- 
ritorial changes in Poland no longer 
were legal. 


The Russian-Polish Break 
On April 26, 1943, the USSR severed 


_ diplomatic relations with the Poles, and 


soon thereafter, Moscow sponsored the 
formation of the “Polish National Com- 
mittee of Liberation,” an organization 
of pro-Soviet Poles. Attempts by Lon- 
don and Washington to reconcile the 
two governments proved unavailing. 
Equally unsuccessful was Polish Pre- 
mier Mikolajezyk’s trip to Moscow in 
October, 1944, The failure of his mis- 
sion brought about a Cabinet crisis in 
the Polish government-in-exile. A new 
Cabinet was formed, headed by the 
leader of the Polish underground, To- 
macz Arciszewski. He too was ignored 
by the USSR. 

Then in December 1944, in the midst 
of the Greek crisis, Prime Minister 
Churchill came out flatly in support of 
Russia’s demand for Eastern Poland, 
promising to compensate the Poles with 
territory “at Germany's expense.”_ This 
was interpreted by some as part of a 
“deal” whereby Britain traded Polish 
land to Russia in return for a free hand 
in Greece. 

Within three weeks, the Soviet-spon- 
sored Polish National Committee in 
Lublin proclaimed itself the “Provisional 
Government of Poland.” And on Janu- 
ary 5, Moscow extended diplomatic rec- 
ognition to the new regime, despite 
appeals from Washington and London 
to delay action until the meeting of the 
Big Three. 

Perhaps it was Poland and Greece 
whom the President had in mind when 
he told Congress on January 6 that 
“During the interim’ period, until con- 
ditions permit a genuine expression of 
the people’s will, we and our Allies 
have a duty, which we cannot ignore, 
to use our influence to the end-that no 
temporary or provisional authorities in 
the liberated countries block the even- 
tual exercise of the people's right 
freely to choose the government and in- 


stitutions under which, as free men, they 


are to live.” 
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WHO'S WHO 


TOMASZ ARCISZEWSKI 
Lean, bearded, dignified Tomasz Arci- 
szewski (pronounced Archichefsky) has 
had almost 50 years of underground experi- 
ence. Now Premier of the Polish govern- 
ment-in-exile he began work at 11 as a 
laborer in the leather and metal industry. 
He took part in his first strike at 13, and at 
18 entered the underground Polish Social- 
ist Party, then emigrated to. London. Re- 
turning to Poland in 1901, he was im- 
prisoned by Czarist police, but escaped be- 
fore he was shipped to Archangel. He was 
a leader of the Polish Socialist Party fight- 
ing squads which, during the 1905 revolu- 
tion, sabotaged Czarist administration in 
Poland. When independent Poland arose 
after World War I, Arciszewski was Min- 
_ister of Labor and Social Welfare in the 
first socialist peasant government, estab- 
lished at Lublin. He was a member of the 
Parliament until 1935. Constantly warning 
of the German menace, he returned to the 
. Council of National Unity (Polish under- 
ground parliament) as its* president after 
the German-Russian invasion of 1939. In 
July, 1944, he secretly left Warsaw, escap- 
ing to London. 


ARCHBISHOP DAMASKINOS 


Greece’s new Regent is tall, 54-year-old 
Awhbishop Damaskinos. Born Dimetrios 
Papandreou, he is of peasant mountaineer 
stock, was a wrestler before he entered the 
clergy. Elected archbishop of Greece in 
1938 by the Holy Synod, he was ousted by 
dictator Metaxas whom he opposed, and 
fled to Samos Island. During the German 
occupation he went to the German com- 
mandant of Piraeus and asked for reprieve 
of 18 hostages, substituting a list of 18 
prominent Greeks headed by his own name. 
The hostages were spared. 


NICHOLAS PLASTIRAS 


The new Greek Premier is 61-year-old 
General Nicholas Plastiras, a Venizelist 
(anti-royalist democrat) who engineered 
the abdication of both King Constantine 
and his successor, King George II. Once a 
dictator himself, he restored power to the 
people of his own accord, was forced into 
12 years of exile in France, and was sen- 
tenced to death in absentia by dictator 
Metaxas. 


International 


Plastiras Arciszewski 
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BY CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


Getting Back fo Our 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Home Front Casualty 


T will be the task of historians to fix responsibility for 

the sudden and unexpected dimming of 1944 Victory-in- 
Europe hopes, All we need to know at this time is that 
during the final month of the year it became swiftly appar- 
ent that the Allies were not going to defeat Germany as 
soon as they had hoped. 

Von Rundstedt’s. break-through in Belgium was compar- 
able to Pearl Harbor because-of the element of surprise. We 
were frankly caught flat-footed and it is yet too early — 
and for that matter not now important — to decide who was 
to blame. 

Simultaneously inter-Allied dissension over Greece and 
Poland became regrettably clear. We see that we are obliged 
to make a choice between the lofty principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and the aims of our military Allies. 

Meanwhile, on the home front there arose a sudden short- 
age in war-supplies and manpower — plus the continued 
danger of civilian over-optimism expressed in a weakening 
of (hi ae Sees © seeeee, weet Mtge ‘Deck. Se ee 


comforts of peacetime living. 


: A New Spirit in Washington. - 

How has all this affected Washington? In what mood 
does the new Administration begin its next four years? How 
& the ne Seer Teena oa een me eneee om 
the war and the peace program? 

First, Washington's morale has if anything been strength- 
ened by the adverse events of recent .weeks. There is a 
sober and determined manner about these men who are 
running the nation, both on Capitol Hill and in the war 
agencies. This is in marked contrast to the feeling which 
was uppermost immediately after the election in November. 

At that time there was a general it’s-about-over sense 
among the same officials who are today. quietly buckling 
down to the tasks they thought were nearly done.Even so 
cautious’ a man as General Eisenhower had said the war in 
Europe would end in 1944. Today no one here says anything 
about when the war will be over. 


1945 


JANUARY 22, 


"UNFINISHED BUSINESS” 


All reconversion plans are out the window. WPB is act- 
ing as if it were in the first months of its job. Director 
James F, Byrnes of the Office of War Mobilization and Re- 


" eonversion is issuing stringent orders to relieve shortages, 


to combat inflationary moves, to recruit failing manpower. 
His edict banning all horse racing is only a sample of 
Washington’s attitude. 


More Supplies Needed 


There are actually no current shortages of military sup- 
plies (except for cotton duck and tires). It is against the 
possibility-of prospective shortages that we are now wit- 
nessing these stern Washington decrees. Reserves are being 
depleted — and we must have more than enough — and 
have it ready well ahead of its need if our coming counter- 
offensive is to bring Hitler to his knees. 

Members of the new Congress are less certain than they 
were on election day that their major responsibility will be 
to pass on postwar programs. It will probably take at least 
twelve months to defeat Japan after Germany surrenders. 
Thus, ‘conceivably it could be the Eightieth Congress — 
which will not be elected until November of next year 
~ which. would actually help frame the final peace terms. 
So the members are settling down to the war as the chief 
piece of unfinished business before them. 

President Roosevelt was significantly silent during the 
final weeks of 1944. It is probable that his popularity has 
slumped considerably since election day. The public realizes 
that the Quebec and Teheran meetings, which were wrapped 
m secrecy, failed to deal with such issues as have risen to 
Cause grave trouble in Greece and the controversy over 
Poland. Hence, just as Mr. Roosevelt has received credit 
when our affairs on the military and diplomatic fronts were 
going well, so is he now in for criticism in this temporary 
period of. reverses. 


Congress has started upon its new sessions with commend- 


_able speed and direction. The war agencies are in the 


groove. The State Department, with new personnel, has a 
fresh lease on life. There is an attitude of cautious confi- 
dence at the War Department. The Navy is busy in the 
Pacific. 

Against this background of recovered assurance the 
White House is waiting for the opportunity whch will 
probably come in the early meeting of -Roosevelt, Stalin, 
and Churchill to restore confidence, at the moment slightly 
dimmed, in the statesmanship of the three Allied leaders. 





THE MARCH Of}: 


From the Battlefronts 


PACIFIC. The liberation of the Phil- 
ippines from Japanese misrule has en- 
tered its final stage. At 9:30 on the 
morning of Tuesday, January 9, a heav- 
ily-armed force of Yank doughboys, 
under command of General Douglas 
MacArthur, landed on Luzon, the larg- 
ést Philippine fsland. The American 
liberating troops established four beach- 
heads on the southern and south-eastern 
shore of Lingayen Gulf, on Luzon’s west 
coast, stretching roughly from San Fa- 
bian to Lingayen City. One of these 
beachheads is only 107 miles north of 
the Jap-held capital city of Manila, 
which is probably our next goal. 

More than 800 warships. and trans- 
ports, accompanied by 2500 landing 
craft — the mightiest armada ever as- 
sembled in the Pacific — took part in 
this convoy, which swept from the South 
China Sea into Lingayen Gulf. The 
landings, according to the communi- 
que, caught the enemy unprepared. The 
losses on the beaches were character- 
ized as “insignificant.” Japanese efforts 
to block the invasion proved unsuccess- 
ful, the enemy losing at least 79 planes, 
a midget submarine, two destroyers, 
and several other ships. 

The landings were made by General 
Walter Krueger's Sixth Army troops, 
which represented all arms, including 
service troops, engineers, and artillery. 
Air cover was provided by Admiral Kin- 
kaid’s Seventh Fleet and General Ken- 
ney’s land-based fliers. For’ three days 
prior to the invasion, a large force of 
Seventh Fleet battleships, cruisers, and 
destroyers pounded the strong defenses 
of the gulf area. General MacArthur 
pointed out in his communique that 
“The decisive battle for the liberation 
of the Philippines and control of the 
Southwest Pacific is at hand.” 

WESTERN FRONT. The Nazi bulge 
in Belgium continued to sag under re- 
morseless potinding by American and 
British troops. The neck of the German 
salient, west of Houffalize, was com- 
pressed to a few miles, with the Amer- 
ican First Army tanks and troops fight- 
ing their way southward, through con- 
tinuing blizzards, for a junction with the 
U. S. Third Army which recently re- 
sumed its drive north of Bastogne. The 
gravest threat to the Nazis in the west- 
ern half of the bulge is the imminent 


loss ot the Houffalize-St. Vith highway 
— their main supply and escape route in 
that salient. \ “ 

Earlier, it was disclosed by Supreme 
Headquarters that British Field Mar- 
shal Sir Bernard L. Montgomery had 
been given command of the American 
First and Ninth Armies and all the 
forces north of the Nazi salient since 
December 17, while Lieut. General 
Bradley commands the forces on the 
southern flank. 

EASTERN FRONT. Hurling back 
several Nazi counter-attacks, armored 
forces of the Red Army continued their 
advances along the north bank of the 
Danube River, reaching the outskirts 
of Komarno, key Czechoslovak supply 
and transportation base, only 50 miles 
from the Austrian border and 80 miles 
from Vienna. Meanwhile other Russian 
troops have won control of most of 
Budapest, capital of Hungary. The 
seized area includes an airfield, a park, 
an oil refinery, and several factories. 
The Nazi counter-drive, to relieve the 
trapped Nazi garrison in the capital, 
appeared stalled. If it should succeed in 
reaching the city there would be little 
left for the Nazis to save as most of the 
city is a blackened ruin. 


Archbishop of Canterbury 


A “non-political bishop,” the Right 
Reverend and Right Honorable Geof- 
frey Francis Fisher, has beep named 
by the Crown as 100th Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Primate of All England. 
He succeeds the late Dr. William Tem- 
ple, who died suddenly in Oct. 1944, 
after he had held office for two years, 
Dr. Fisher's nomination was recom- 
mended to King George by Prime Min- 
ister Churchill. The new Primate is 57 
years old and father of six boys, four of 
whom are serving in the British army. 
Himself the son of a parish clergyman, 
Dr. Fisher’s appointment as head of the 
Church of England comes but a dozen 
years since the time of his consecration 
as a bishop. , 

Much of Dr. Fisher's life has been 
passed in education. He was assistant 
master at Marlborough School, and sub- 
sequently headmaster of Repton School. 
He began his active ecclesiastical ca- 
reer in 1932 when he became Bishop 
of Chester. Since 1939 he has been Lord 
Bishop of/ London. Like his predeces- 
sor, Dr. Fisher has often expressed 
strong views on the need for social re- 
forms. 


Acme 


Page boys, followed by Vice President Wallace and Colonel Halsey, Senate Sec- 
retary, carry ballots of the Electoral College to the House chamber, where 
official count showed, to no one’s. surprise, that the President was re-elected. 


. SENLOR 
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4 ei Acme 
Prime Minister Churchill walking in 
the British Embassy garden at Ath- 
ens with Archbishop Domaskinos. 


“Me Too” Turkey 


What Happened: That the Turks are 
a brave but very cautious people was 
demonstrated anew when the Ankara 
government boastfully announced that 
it has broken off diplomatic and eco- 
nomic relations with Japan. The deci- 
sion was unanimously approved by the 
Grand National Assembly after an ad- 
dress by Foreign Minister Hasan Saka, 
who asserted that “the governments of 
the United States and Great Britain 
have expressed their desire” for the 
break, 


Turkey ‘severed relations with Next 


Germany last August 2, after months of 
pressure from the Allies. The rupture 
was preceded by a long period of ten- 
sion in Turkey's relations with Britain 
and the United States, climaxed by a 
pansy Seka cng oo recap 

was ed then that Turkey would 
alse her ties with Japan. No rea- 
son for the delay has been given. Pre- 
ferring to forget all this, the official An- 
kara. radio declared -that this move 

“added a new link to our policy of as- 
sistance to the Allies’ cause.” 

What's Behind It:"The break between 
Turkey and Japan has little economic 
meaning, since the war has prevented 
what little commercial traffic there had 
been between them. The sole advantage 
seen in this action is that it will shut 
down the Japanese embassy and con- 
sulates, which undoubtedly were staffed 
with many anti-Allied espionage agents. 


JANUARY 22, 1945 
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National Bookkeeping 


What Happened: In his fourth war- 
time budget message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt called for expenditures 
totaling some 83 billion dollars for the 
1946 fiscal year, starting July 1, 1945 — 
a figure about 17 millions below the cur- 
rent budget. Of this sum, 70 billion will 
be spent for direct war activities and 
the other 13 billion on civilian govern- 
ment .operations. In other words, 84 
cents of every dollar of the new budget 
will be spent on fighting the Nazis and 
the Japs. It was estimated by the Presi- 
dent that the overall cost of the war, 
from 194] through the 1946 fiscal year, 
would be 450 billion. 

Pointing out that global warfare now 
“reaches a climax of fury,” the President 
stated that “we on the home front must 
back our fighting men and women to 
the limit. That is our supreme duty.” 

What's Behind It: Even though the 
budget shows a decline of $19,000,000,- 
000 in war spending, this does not 
mean that the government anticipates 
an early end of the war in Europe. The 
reduction was made possible, budget 
officials explained, by unexpended ap- 
propriations, cutbacks in some arms 
categories, and the completion of many 
war plant constructions. As a matter of 
fact, the President’s estimates were 
based on the assumption that the U. S. 
will be fighting a war on two fronts 
(Europe and the Pacific) until June 30, 
1946. 


A New Dies Committee 


What Happened:. As its first official 
act, the 79th Congress passed — by a 
vote of 207 to 186 — a bill making per- 
manent the Special-Committee to In- 
vestigate un-American Activities. The 
victory of the measure, opposed by the 
Administration, was made possible by a 
coalition of Republicans and Southern 
Democrats. 

What's Behind It: Opponents of the 
measure base their. objection on the 


charge that in the past, under the chair- . 


manship of former Congressman Martin 
, the committee failed in its work; 
instead of focusing on the activities 
fascists and communists, it 

the records of liberals in gov- 

it service, by means contrary to 


ted legal procedure. 


WW 


“Work or Fight” 


What Happened: “Get a war job — 
and stick to it!”-is the attitude of the 
Congress in regard“to the present man- 
power shortage. Congress is considering 
a national service act which would draft 
all able-bodied men between the ages of 
18 and 45 for‘ work in war plants, and 
a bill to draft into the army all 4-Fs 
(men classified physically or mentally 
unfit for military service) who do not 
take jobs in“essential industries. Also 
under consideration is thé drafting of 
nurses 18 to 45 years old for service in 
Army or Navy. These moves followed 
President Roosevelt's annual state of the 
nation message, in which he asked Con- 
gress for legislation that assures “the 
right numbers of workers in the right 
places at the right times.” The Army 
and Navy, as well as the War Man- 
power Commission, are strongly urging 
the passage of these bills. 

What's Behind It: Unexpected 
strength of German resistance brought 
increased demands from Army and 
Navy for weapons and equipment, and 
an estimated 300,000 workers are need- 
ed at once for war plants. A national 
service act was proposed by the Presi- 
dent last year, when opposition from 
both labor and industry caused Con- 
gress to drop the matter. 


New Congress Elects Leaders 


What Happened: The 79th Congress 
rolled up its sleeves and got down to 
work electing officials and party leaders. 
Representative Sam Rayburn (Demo- 
crat of Texas) was reelected Speaker of 
the House. Representative John W. Mc- 
mack (Democrat of Massachusetts) was 
elected House majority leader, and Rep- 
resentative Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (Re- 
publican of Massachusetts) was again 
chosen minority leader. As part of the 
duties of his new office, Vice President 
Harry S. Truman (Democrat of -Mis- 
souri) will preside over the Senate. 
Senator Alben W. Barkley (Democrat 
of Kentucky) was again elected maijor- 
ity leader of the Senate, while Republi- 
cans elected Senator Wallace H. White, 
Jr. (Republican of Maine) to the post 
of minority leader. 

What's Behind It: Political observers 
are watching to see if the 79th Con- 
gress will give the President more sup- 
port than did the 78th. In the elections 
the Democrats gained 28 seats in the 
House, making the count: Democrats, 
248, Republicans, 190, Progressive 1, 
and American Labor Party 1. In the 
Senate there are 57 Democrats, 38 Re- 
publicans, and one Progressive. 
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| ae Review Test for Social Studies 


Based on Social Studies Edition of Scholastic, Vol. 45, Sept. 1944 to Jon. 1945 inclusive. Key to answers in Teacher Edition. 








1. ON THE MAP 


Place numbers in the parentheses be- 
low to correspond to those marking 
countries, cities, rivers, etc., on the map. 


. The Alps 

. Marseille 

. Brest 

. Yugoslavia 
. Berlin 

. Madrid 
Metz 
Warsaw 

. Carpathians 
. Breslau 

. Rhine River 
. Meuse River 
. Po River 


. Bessarabia ( 

. Luxembourg ( 

». East Prussia ( 

. Antwerp ( 

. Budapest ( 
. The 

lands ( 

. Athens ( 

. Strasbourg ( 

“i. Slovakia ( 

( 

( 

( 


Nether- 


j. Cologne 
. Belfort 
. Naples 
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ll. HEADLINES FROM HISTORY 


Underscore the correct word or 


phrase. 

1. One result’ of the formation of the 
“Holy Alliance” in 1815 was: (a) the 
Monroe Doctrine; (b) the League. of 
Armed Neutrality; (c) the Peace of 
Utrecht. 

2. During the Peninsular War, guer- 
illa forces harassed the armies of: (a) 
Louis XIV; (b) Louis Philippe; (c) 
Napoleon. ° 

3. A famous Mexican guerillZ leader 
was: (a) Sancho Panza; (b) Pancho 
Villa; (¢) Villa-Lobos. 

4. “Seward’s Folly” was the nick- 
name given: (a) the Mexican War; (b) 
Seward’s ornate home; (c) the Alaska 
purchase. 

5. The Alien and Sedition Acts were 
passed during the administration of: 








(a) John Adams; (b) Van Buren; (c) 
McKinley. 

6. The UL. S. Constitution’s 13th 
Amendment: (a) abolished slavery; 
(b) gave Negroes the right to vote; 
(c) guaranteed the rights of citizenship. 

7. The 17th Amendment deals with: 
(a) woman suffrage; (b) election of 
senators; (c) income taxes. 

8. The U.'S. officially recognized the 
Soviet government in: (a) 1920; (b) 
1929; (c) 1933. 

9. Before the present war broke out, 
the U. S. planned to grant complete in- 
dependence to the Philippines in: (a) 
1942; (b) 1944); (c) 1948. 

10. The Mackinac Conference was a 
meeting of: (a) the United Nations; 
(b) Republican leaders; (c) U. S. and 
Canadian tariff experts. 


ill. HEADLINES OF TODAY 

Underscore the correct 
phrase. 

1. Chiang Kai-shek has promised his 
people a “constitutional government: 
(a) within a year of the war's end; 
(by before the war’s end; (c) two years 
after war. : 

2. Last October Hitler lost his last 
satellite: (a) Bulgaria; (b) Hungary; 
(c) Romania. 

8. The Washington mass sedition 
trial came to an end when: (a) the 
presiding judge died; (b) defendants 
were found guilty; (c) jury disagreed. 

4. The U.S. Congress which con- 
vened on January 3, 1945, was the: 
(a) 51st; (b) 68th; (c) 79th. 


word or 


SENFEOR 


5. The proposed St. Lawrence Sea- 
way would give ocean-going ships ac- 
cess to: (a) the Great Lakes; (b) Lake 
Champlain; (c) the Hudson River. 

6. Jackson Hole has figured in the 
news as: (a) a proposed national mon- 
ument: (b) a critical production area; 
(c) a Pacific area battle. 

7. The Government, in again seiz- 
ing Montgomery Ward plants, charged 
violation of: (a) union no-strike pledge; 
(b) OPA regulations; (c) NWLB 
orders. 

8. The bill freezing the social secur- 
ity tax was: (a) passed over the Presi- 
dent’s veto; (b) pocket-vetoed; (c) 
signed by the President. 

9, To assure adequate labor forces, 
Director Byrnes ordered: (a) induction 
of all 4-Fs; (b) suspension of racing; 
(c) lifting of employment ceilings. 


IV. FAMOUS MEN 


Match items in the right-hand ‘col- 
umn with those in the left by inserting 
the proper numbers in the parentheses. 


1. Gerbrandy ( .. 
) State Dept. Ai 

- Clark ) Montgomery War 

. Kalinin head 
) Danish navigator 

y Yan Sesion ) U.S. Ambassador to 
China 

) Belgian Premier 

) U.S. Ambassador to 
Spain 

) Dutch Prime 
Minister 

) Revolutionary 
general 

) U.S. explorer 

) Chairman of Soviet “ 
Presidium 

) Russian scientist 

) Cotton gin inventor 

) Russian Ambassador 


) Greek Premier 


Papandreou 
. Litvinov 

. Whitney 

. Bogomolets 
. Avery 


COHN aa Pe wo bw 


_ 
—) 


. Bering 

. Armour 

. Pierlot 

. Rockefeller 
. Hurley : 


V. PLANE-SPOTTING QUIZ 

Match items in the right-hand col- 
umn with those in the left by inserting 
the proper numbers in the parentheses. 


B-29 (_) Piper Cub 

SBD { ) Helicopter 

. Sikorsky R-6. ( ) Jet plane 

ol ( ) Superfortress 

ae) Liberator 
{ ) Black Widow 
( 
( 
( 


— 
-> ow 


L-4- 
P-39A ) Flying bomb 
). Mitchell bomber 


B-24 
V-1 ) Thunderbolt 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


BY PAUL GREEN 


on @ 
mer at the home of John Day, a hard- 
working tenant farmer. Two men are 


and away, the fields of cotton ane corn 
cast up da. silvery radiance in the air. A 


tin cans along, a/ shelf to the eft. 
Through the door and acrossthe room 
beyond, a little porch is seen at the back 
of the house where a tall, motherly 
woman is dishing up ice cream for a 
swarm of children. The young woman 
returns into the house — evidently the 
expected one has not come. The mem in 
the yard go on with their talk. 

Macx Lucas (Turning a gleaming 
fae le in his hand): Nice and cool out 
ere. 

Joun Day: Purty cool and nicé. 

Lucas: Corn out. there — growing 
fast — hear its jints pop. 

Day: Purty good. That whippoor- 
will’s a mess, ain't he? Why do they say 
that, you reckon?- (Lucas sighs and 
looks. out before him, his long thin fin- 
gers tapping on the violin.) 

Lucas: Dunno. 

Day: Funny. 

Lucas: You're a “strong man, John 
Day, and I’m a weak one, I’m thinking. 
Dax (Teasing): What is it, judge? 

Lucas: You got crops and children. 
(Whistling) And I got a fiddle. (Sud- 
denly animated) Like that bird, maybe, 
with no home but his song, and the rain 
pouring. 

Day: What ails that boy? (Calling) 
You Joshua — hurry up with your cream 
and bring your banjo out! 

Atten Jones (Looming up in the 
darkness): Booh! 

Day: For goodness sakes! Light and 
cool your saddle. 

Jonxs: Started the music yit, Mack? 

Dax>-Waiting for Joshua. (The door 
opens again 


Jones: Heigho, Polly. 
Potty (Disappointed): Good eve- 
ning. 

Jones (Sitting down quickly and 
heavily): How’s the world with you all? 

Day: All right. 

Lucas: Still the world. 

Day: And you? 

Jones: Moonlight and sunshine, boys. 

Day: Rain? 

Jones: When needed. He ain’t come, 
has he? (Nodding towards Polly.) 

Day: At home trying to find his col- 


‘lar-button maybe. Slow — but stiddy. 


Lucas (playing almost inaudibly and 

murmuring) : 
I been a-courting, mother. 
Make my bed soon for I must lie. down. 

Jones: Reckon he and Polly'll ever 
come to a’ understanding? 

Day: I dunno. Ef they don’t some- 
body'll die single. (Shouting) Joshua! 

Lucas: Sixty year is a long time to 
live! 

Jones: Uh-uh now, always thinking 
of something. 

Dax: Long, and not so long. 

Jones: Well, I'm just forty-one and 
ain't never been sick. 

Day: Young. And Mack and me is 
old. (Reaching over and touching Lucas 
on — shoulder) We've been through 
a lot. 

Lucas; More’n we'll have to again. 

Day: That's right. (Jocularly) Well, 
there’s some pleasure in knowing that, 
even. How many miles you reckon 
you've ploughed in your life, Allen? 

Jones: Maybe a thousand or two. 

Day: Polly and Joshua got to figger- 
ing the other day — they're always at 
some mess — to see how far I'd walked 
behind the plough in my life. Lemme 
see, I had walked a’ average of twenty 
miles on a ploughing day, and | aver- 
aged about sixty-five ploughing days to 
the year, and this summer I’ve been at 
it fifty ‘years. (Addressing the young 
woman-who has returned) How many 
miles did you say I'd walked behind the 
plough? . 

Poity: Over sixty-five thousand. 

Jones: My Lord! That many miles in 

the ploughed dirt! 
- Lweas (Looking up at the moon): I 
was putting up fgneeposts for the 
Squair yistiddy, and I dug up a rock. 
(Musing) I thought to myself it had 
been there forever and ever. 

Day: God put it there. 

Jones (Taking off his hat and spitting 
reverently): He shore did. God made it 
and put it there. 


Pits sa ~ 
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Lucas: I dunno so much about that. 
I've wondered about things — some. 

Day: God was always, Mack. 

Lucas: From the beginning? 

Jones: Forever and ever. 

Lucas (Again drawing the bow 
across the strings): How long is that? 

Jones: All of time — can’t be ‘mag- 
ined, except God does it. 

Day (Reverently): He holds time in 
the hollow of His hands. 

Lucas (Softly): He’s got hands? 

Jones (As if quoting): Lifted up 
with his hands. 

Day: Say sixty-five days for plough- 
ing — that leaves three hundred days. 
(Beginning to chuckle) Say I walked 
five miles a day on them days —and I 
do, shore I do— any day. How many 
miles that make a year, Polly? 

Po.ty: Fifteen hundred miles a year. 

Day: And fifty years, not counting 
boyhood. 

Pot.y: Seventy-five thousand miles. 

Jones: Smart, Lord! Same as them 
doo-jiggers in the bank. 

Lucas: About as fur as to them stars. 

Wisht I'd done all my walking on a 
path going there. 
‘' (There is a sound of footsteps at the 
right and a big, hulking young farmer, 
all dressed up, comes into the yard, 
hesitates a moment and then sits down 
in an empty chair near Lucas.) 

Day: Hy, Joe. 

Jor: Hy, Mr. Day. 

Day: Some ‘freshments on the back 
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porch and Polly’s there on the tront. 


(Jones snickers and Lucas turns his 


face more intently towards the stars.) 

Joe: Yessuh. 

Day: How’s your daddy? 

Joe: Doctor says he’s got to go to 
Richmond. To try to burn it out’n him. 

Lucas: Man was born to suffer. It 
was said so. 

Day (With gentle reverence): Like 
a shadow it said, and his race is soon 
rum 

Potty: There’s some gooa vanilla 
ice cream, Joe. 

Jor: (Feeling his high collar): Believe 
I'll go help Josh clean out the can. 

Jones (In a suddep, loud voice, as if 
reciting): And after all them millions 
of miles walking, what have you got? 
Have you got a house? No. It belongs to 
the Squair. Have you Sot a horse? No. 
A mule? No. All belong to the Squair. 
(Quietly) I’m just talking like business, 
you know. Got little enough myself. 

Day: I ain’t made much — so. 

Jones: And you got your children. 

Day (Gesturing towards the shad- 
owed porch where Polly and Joe are 
ensconced) A hardworking man for 
you, Mack. (Lucas says nothing) Strong 
as a bull. Work, work, work. That year 
of the railroad and he fifteen, he saved 
a hundred dollars. But pop the ques- 
tion? No sir, skeared. 

Jones: Can pull a stack of fodder in 
a day. Knowed him to do it. 

Lucas (Fingering his fiddle more 
often, and now and then sticking it to 
his chin): I used to play for his daddy 
many a time. And Joe likes it. 

(Joshua comes out on the porch with 
a lamp in one hand and a banjo in the 
other. He sets the lamp down on the 
porch, and in the light the faces of the 
others are visible. ) 

Josuua: Lord, what a supper I've et. 
(He comes out into the yard and sits 
down, tuning his- banjo.) What is it, 
Mr. Mack? 

Lucas (His mournful, haggard face 
lighted with a smile): Something short 
’n easy. (Rosining up and shooting his 
bow across the strings.) 

Josuua (Begging on bended knee): 
Lead her out’n the stall. (He whangs 
out a flood of chords, and they begin to 
play. Jones rolls his tobacco back in his 
iaw and ¢laps his hands in rhythm.) 

Day (Nodding at Joshua): Cain’t he 
play it? 

Jones (Looking up at the moon and 
braying) : 

Oh the night’s a little dark, 
~ And the roads a little muddy, 
And I cain’t ride straight, 
And I cain’t ride study — 
Day (Calling): How's that, Joe? 
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Joe (Stealing a look at Pelly): Fine. 

(Lucas and Joshua wind up with a 
flourish. ) 

Lucas: I always liked the Mountain 
Dew piece. 

Josnua (Crowding close to him in 
intimate fellowship): No better made. 

(Polly, as if piqued at the interrup- 
tion of her lovemaking, leaves her chair 
and sits down on the edge of the porch. 
Joe looks pleadingly at her and then 
stares heavily at the floor. Without more 
ado, the musicians are off with “The 
Mountain Dew.” As- they play, Jones 
falls in with his patting atid old Day 
leans back in his chair, a smile softening 
his rugged, weather-stained face. At first 
Joe pays little attention to the music, 
then presently he is seen beating the 
floor softly in time with his feet.) 

Jones: Lord, it brings a heap o’ things 
back to me. (The music stops and Lucas 
leans over to his partner.) 

Josnua (Casting up his eyes joyous- 
ly): That's it too. (Announcing to those 
around him, running a medley of 
chords the while.) The Arkansaw Trav- 
eller, folkses. 

(Mrs. Day comes put and sits down 
on the steps.) 

Jones: He won a gold piece with 
that at the court-house onct. I seen him. 

Day: The years come and go, Mack, 
but you ain’t lost a bit o’ your power. 

Mrs. Day (With sudden animation) : 
The last dance I was at Mack played it. 

Jones (Springing up with a whoop): 
Already ploughed forty miles today, 
but I feel frush — frush! 

Pouty: Mr. Jones! 

Jones (Throwing his hat behind him 
and moving out): Let her go then. 

Day:.I don’t mind. Cut up. - 

Jones: Gimme a reel, real Furginia 
reel. (Lucas strikes a few notes) Yeh, 
that’s all right. (He claps his hands for 
attention) Get ready. 

Day: Blamed if he don’t mean it. 

Jones (Moving over towards the 
porch): Le’s cake-walk a little. 

Poy: I could do it some, but — 

Jones: Gimme the Paul Jones 

Lucas (Who has grown mildly ex- 
cited): Listen folks, everybody. (He 
plays the opening bars) Formation. 

Jones (As Lucas begins to fiddle) : 
Let the figgers roll. Formation. Long- 
ways for six couples, women. in one 
line and men in the other. Hurry up 
there if you don’& want the sun to find 
you waiting. All-right, Polly Day, here 
I go. Come and jine me while the dew 
do fall. {He begins to dance, bowing 
and scraping na turning to imaginary 
ladies around him. As he dances he 
calls the figures. Lucas and Joshua 
pound on the ground, and old Day 
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leans back and stares at the sky, drink- 
ing in the music. Jones shuffles, bounds, 
cavorts, all the while squealing out his 
commands) Forward and _ back! — 
Swing with your right hands! — (He 
stretches out his~right hand to Polly) 
How're you tonight, Rosebud?’ Purtiest 
gal from here to the river. Hah! — Swing 
with the, left hand! Hah! — How’s that, 
my honeysuckle queen? — Swing with 
both hands!—How’s that?—Allemande. 
(As he turns, he fastens his eyes on 
Polly and dances his way over to her. 
Polly looks directly at Joe a moment, 
and then comes out to meet Jones.) 

Josuua: Go to it; Polly, we'll feed 
you. 

Jones: Right hand to partner, ‘and 
reel. (He swings Polly around and 
around as if going down the line. Each 
time she turns she looks at Jee’s bowed 
form. Jones pants and blows) Faster! 
Let's get up some feeling here. (Shout- 
ing) Up the center. (With gallop steps 
he drags Polly across the yard. Joe looks 
up, patting his feet, and Polly looks 
back as she dances, Jones gasps.) 
March! (He holds Polly closer to him 
as the music flies. Joe half rises from his 
seat,-and Polly's eyes beckon him on.) 

Joe (Bounding out of his chair): T'll 
do it too. (He runs up and snatches 
Polly loose from him.) 1 could —al- 
mest — 

Jones (Wiping his streaming brow): 
Le’s see you dance with her then. 

Potty (Softly to Joshua): Play as 
fast as you can. 

Jones (Gruffly as he sits down in his 
chair — almost with a touch of anger): 
Le’s see you dance with her, tessie boy. 
Naw, you can’t do it. (Polly dances up 
and down the yard alone. The music 
goes on, Joe hesitates now after his sud- 
den outburst, makes a movement in, 
draws back, moves again hesitatingly 
after her.) 

Joe (Following Polly): I can’t dance 
— much — none —. maybe — (Shyly) but 
I'll try, I swear I'll try it if I hurt. 

Jones: Hah-hah! Come on now, le’s 
see you show your raising. 

Mrs. Day: His father was one of the 
steppingest men there was. 

Jonrs: Shoe leather couldn't hold 
him. 

(As Polly moves: by Joe, he reaches 
out and timidly seizes her hands, then 
around the waist.) 

Jones: Let the music pour out! 
(Joshua and Lucas wrap themselves 
over their instruments) Here we go! 

(Polly and Joe run up and down the 
yard, cross, bend and bow. Then, as 
they proceed, they seem to find a com- 
mon rhythm. Old Day watches them 

(Concluded on page 20). 
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NIGHT STOP IN THE 5C 


Prose esclage Pn weligte= sere sa oe emeniay 
the smoking room of the pullman where, despite the ‘late- 
ness of the hour, several men still sat. 

Just at this moment as the train, slackening its 
speed, was running through the last of the Catawba towns, 
one of the men glanced up suddenly from the conversation 
in which he and the others were earnestly engaged, which 
was exclusively concerned with the fascinating, ever mount- 
ing prices of their property and the tempting profits undoubt- 
edly to be derived from real estate speculation in their native 
town. He had looked up quickly, casually, and absently, 
with that staggering indifference of prosperous men who 
have been so far, so often, on such splendid trains, that a 
trip across the continent at night toward the terrific city is 
no longer a grand adventure of their lives, but just a thing 
of custom, need, and even weariness, and who, therefore, 
rarely look out windows any more: 

“What is this?” he said quckly. “Oh, Maysville, probably. 
Yes, I guess this must be Maysville,” and had then returned 
vigorously from*his brief inspection of the continent of 
night, a few lights, and a little town, to the enticing topic 
which had for several hours absorbed the interests of the 
group. 

Nor was there any good reason why this traveller who had 
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with a queer sudden ache in the heart, a feeling of friend- 
ship and farewell, and this feeling was probably intensified 
by the swift and powerful movement of the train which 
seemed to slide past the town almost noiselessly, its wheels 
turning without friction, sound, or vibrance on the pressed 
steel ribbons of the rails, giving to a traveler, and particularly 
to a youth who was’ going into the secret North for the first 
time, a feeling of illimitable and exultant power, evoking for 
him the huge mystery of the night and darkness, and the 
image of ten thousand lonely little towns like this across the 
continent. 

Then the train slides by the darkened vacant-looking little 
station and for a moment one has a glimpse of the town’s 
chief square and business center. And as he sees it he is 
filled again with the same feeling of -loneliness, instant 
familiarity, and departure. The square is one of those 
anomalous, shabby-ornate, inept, and pitifully pretentious 
places that one finds in little towns like these. But once seen, 
if only for this fraction of a moment, from the windows of a 
train, the memory of it will haunt one forever after. 

And this haunting and lonely memory is due probably to 
the combination of two things: the ghastly imitation of 
swarming life and metropolitan gaiety in the scene, and the 
almost total absence of life itself. The impression one gets. 
in fact, from that brief vision is one of frozen cataleptic 
silence in a world from which all life has recently been 
extinguished by some appalling catastrophe. The lights 
burn, the electric signs wink and flash, the place is still 
horribly intact in all its bleak newness, but all the people 
are dead, gone, vanished. The place is a tomb of frozen 
silence, as terrifying in its empty bleakness as those adver 
tising backdrops one saw formerly in theaters, where the 
splendid buildings, stores, and shops of a great street are 
painted in the richest and most flattering colors, and where 
there is no sign of life whatever. 

So was’ it here, save that here the illusion of the dead 
world gained a hideous physical reality by its stark, staring. 
nakedly concrete dimensions. 


All this the boy had seen, or rather sensed, in the wink ot . 


an eye, a moment's vision of a dusty little street, a fleeting 
glimpse of a silent little square, a few hard lights, and then 
the darkness of the earth again — these half-splintered 
glimpses were all the boy could really see in the eye-wink 
that it took the train to pass the town. And yet, all these 
fragmentary things belonged so completely to all the life of 
little towns which he had known, that it was not as if he had 
seen only a few splintered images, but rather as if the whole 
nocturnal picture of the town was instantly whole and living 
in his mind. 

Beyond the station, parked in a line against the curb is a 
row of empty motor cars, and he knows instantly that they 
have been left there by the patrons of the little moving- 
picture theater which explodes out of the éataleptic silence 
of the left-hand side of the square into a blaze of hard white 
and flaming posters which seem to cover the entrance facade. 
Even here, no movement of life is visible, but one who had 
lived and known towns like these feels for the first time an 

emotion of warmth and life as he looks at the gaudy, Unaieg 
bill-beplastered silence of that front. 

For suddenly he seems to see the bluish blaze of carbon 
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light that comes from the small slit-like vent-hole cut into 
the wall and can hear again — one of the loneliest and most 
haunting of all sounds — the rapid shuttering sound of the 
projection camera late at night, a sound lonely, hurried, unfor- 
gettable, coming out into-those cataleptic squares of silence 
in the little towns — as if the operator is fairly racing through 
the last performance of the night like a weary and exhausted 
creature whose stale, over-driven life can find no joy in what 
is giving so much joy to others, and who is pressing desper- 
ately ahead toward the merciful rewards of food, sleep, and 
oblivion which are already almost in his grasp. 

And as he remembers this, he also suddenly sees and 
knows the people in the theater, and in that instant greets 
them, feels his lonely kinship with them, with the whole 
family of the earth, and says farewell. Small, dark, lonely, 
silent, thirsty, and insatiate, the people of the little town 
are gathered there in that one small cell of radiance, warmth, 
and joy. There for a little space they are united by the magic 
spell the theater casts upon them. They are all dark and 
silent leaning forward like a single mind and congeries of 
life, and yet they are all separate too. 

Yes, lonely, silent, for a moment beautiful, he knows the 
people of the town are there, lifting the small white petals of 
their faces, thirsty and insatiate, to that magic screén: now 
they laugh exultantly as their hero triumphs, weep quietly 
as the mother dies, the little boys cheer wildly as the rascal 
gets his due — they are all thete in darkness, under immense 
immortal skies of time, small nameless creatures in a lost 
town on the mighty continent, and-for an instant we have 
seen them, known‘ them, said farewell. ~ 

Around the four sides of the square at even intervals, the 
uew standards of the five-bulbed lamps cast down implac- 
ably upon those cataleptic pavements the cataleptic silence 
of their hard white light. And this, he knows, is called “the 
Great White Way,” of which the town is proud. Somehow 
the ghastly, lifeless silence of that little square is imaged 
nowhere else-so cruelly as in the harsh, white silence of these 
lights. For they evoke terribly, as nothing else can do, the 
ghastly vacancy of light without life. And poignantly, piti- 
fully, and unutterably their harsh, white silence evokes the 


moth-like hunger of the American for hard, brilliant, blazing © 


incandescence. 

Then the train, running always with its smooth, powerful, 
almost noiseless movement, has left the station and the 
square behind it.The last outposts of the town appear and 
vanish in patterns of small, lonely light, and there is nothing 
but huge and~secret night before us, the lonely, everlasting 
earth 


Reprinted from Of Time and the River by permission of 
Charles Scribner's Sons, publishers. 





How’s This For Criticism? 

Lincoln condemned a volume on Greek history for its 
tediousness. A diplomat took him to task: “The author of that 
history, Mr. President, is one of the profoundest scholars of 
the age. Indeed, it may be doubted whether any man in our 
generation has plunged more deeply in the sacred fount of 
learning.” 

“Yes,” said Lincoln, “or come up drier.” 


—Lineoin Talks, by Emmanuel Hertz 
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SOUTH 


F GREAT interest to readers of modern poetry in America 
are the agrarian poets of the South. Leaders of this group 
are Allen Tate, Donald Davidson, and Jshn Crowe Ransom, 
all poets and critics. Josephine Pinckney, Robert Penn War- 
ren, John Gould Fletcher and Merrill Moore are also asso- 
ciated with them. I have heard Donald Davidson read poetry 
to his classes. He reads with great sensitivity and feeling and 
he has probably awakened many a student to an enjoyment 
of the beauty and power of poetry. 

These agrarian poets believe that the ideals of Southern 
literature and living are based on land owning and working, 
not on industrial life. They protest against the encroaching 
factories of the North. They say that the help of the North is 
kindly meant, but that the wealth that comes from industries 
in Southern cities brings with it a spirit destructive of South- 
ern tradition, of the very roots of Southern literature, of all 
that is essentially “The South.” 

In Til Take My Stand they have published convincing 
papers on this subject. Certainly their own poetry is notable. 
Davidson's “The Tall Men” and “Lee in. the Mountains” are 
heroic poems, one a story of pioneers, Indians and the tall 
men of Tennessee, the other the story of the brave, defeated 
Lee. These lines from “The Tall Men” give an impression, at 
least, of the quality of the poem: 


“It was a hunter's tale that rolled like wind ‘ 
Across the mountains once, and the tall men came 
Whose words were bullets. They, by the Tennessee waters, 
Talked with their rifles bluntly and sany to the hills 
With a whet of axes —” 


John Crowe Ransom is a moré startling poet. You would 
like “The Blue Girls”: , 


“Twirling your blue skirts, travelling the sward 
Under the towers of your seminary, 
Go listen to your teachers old and contrary 
Without believing a word.” 


It closes, however, with the ironic truth that beauty fades, 
even the beauty of one who was “lovelier than any of you.” 

There are other Southern movements and poets in modern 
poetry. John Peale ‘Bishop was born in West Virginia, Cale 
Young Rice and Jesse Stuart in Kentucky, DuBose Heyward, 
the author of Porgy, in Charleston, South Carelina. Heyward 
has praised Charleston in the tender poem “Dusk,” of which 
these are the closing lines: 


Se ets ost Musings whith 1 tock es Me - 
And find it brave and splendid. And the stir 
- Of hidden music shaping ‘all my songs, 
And these my songs, my all, belong to her.” 


Having begun with the present, we must now go back. Of 
the poets of a generation ago, Lizette Woodworth Reese is 
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probably the best known. For many years she was a teacher 
in the Baltimore high schools. You will find her most famous 
poem “Tears” in any anthology of her period. Irwin Russell 
in “Christmas Night in the Quarters” does for the South what 
“Snowbound” does for the North. Going back a few more 
years we come to Sidney Lanier, the music-haunted poet of 
“The Marshes of Glynn” and “Song of the Chattahoochee,” 
the man who said “Music is love in search of a word.” Lanier 
died comparatively young, during the worst years of the 
Reconstruction period. Yet in his poem “Barnacles” he ex- 
presses his readiness to cut loose from the past and look 
forward to a new future, as the following lines show: 


“My soul is sailing through -the sea, 
But the Past is heavy and hindereth me. 
The Past hath crusted cumbrous shells 
That holds the flesh of cold sea mells 

About my soul. 

The huge waves wash, the high waves roll, 
Each barnacle clingeth and worketh dole 
And hindereth me from sailing!” 


Sidney Lanier (1842-1881) was the greatest of a group of 
poets who might easily have equalled the contemporary New 
England group if the Civil War had not blasted them. Wil- 
liam Gilmore Simms, Henry Timrod, Paul Hamilton Hayne 
— they all rallied to help each other when their homes had 
been burned, their lands laid waste, their health shattered. 
Their lives are greater than their poetry. Yet the war which 
did so much to harm them also inspired some of their best 
poetry. These lines from the famous ‘Ode” by Henry Tim- 
rod are a touching and tersely worded tribute to the Confed- 
erate dead. 


“Sleep sweetly in your humble graves, 
Sleep, martyrs of a fallen cause; 
Though yet no marble column craves 
The pilgrim here to pause. 


In seeds of laurel in the earth 
The blossom of your fame is blown, 
And somewhere, waiting for its birth, 
The shaft is in the stone! .. . 


Stoop, angels, hither from the skies! 
There is no holier spot of ground 
Than where defeated valor lies, 

By méurning beauty crowned!” 


Many of the varieties of poetry in the South I have not 
even touched on. Father John Banister Tabb of Virginia had 
an exquisite epigrammatic power, as this quatrain shows: 


“Tis mot what I am tain to hide 
That doth in deepest darkness dwell, 
But what my tongue hath often tried, 
Alas, ih vain, to tell.” 


Southern war songs and poems, such as “Dixie,” “Mary- 
iand, My Maryland,” “Little Giffen of Tennessee,” are now 
the beloved property of the whole nation. The important and 
interesting subject of Negro poetry, both present and past, is 
too large to be included here and will fill a future page. - 


POEMS TO REMEMBER 








THE NOVEL IN THE SOUTH 


HE SOUTH is by history as well as by natural conditions a 

region of peculiar individuality. Its history and traditions 
have deeply influenced its people, so that for all the differ- 
ences among its several States there is a common inheritance 
and understanding. Its past has the checkered lights and 
shadows of pioneering adventure, of aristocratic wealth, of 
slavery, of tragedy and defeat, of poverty and heroic endur- 
ing or sordid adjustment. These contrasts are less spectacular 
in the Upper South where the contrast is sometimes with the 
border States. Whether the background is the blue hills of 
Virginia or the pine woods of North Carolina, the factory 
chimneys of Birmingham or the grey-draped trees of Charles- 
ton, the influence of these regional colorations seep into the 
work of the artists. 

These regional characteristics, intensified by history and 
tradition, have bound together in a common sympathy and 
body of prejudices the varied localities, and to a degree the 
individual people. Paul Green, breaking through the inhibi- 
tions of the older tradition and fiercely attacking the conven- 
tions of an aristocratic conception of the South, or Thomas 
Wolfe, driven by mingled passions of hatred and devotion, 
constructing a novel of the South out of memories that revolt 
and allure him, is each as much a product of regional condi- 
tions, as is Stark Young with his nostalgia for old loyalties or 
DuBose Heyward whose humane sympathies were grafted 
on an historic sense of aristocratic inheritances. ° 

Three circumstances have specially qualified the writing 
of fiction in the South: the familiar taboos, the lack of buying 
public, and the lure of a national demand for sensational 
revelations. Few Southerners bought bopks until very re- 
cently and most novels were published in the North. The cre- 
ative author is sensitive to his public. Moreover, as long as 
the’ South was almost negligible as a market for new books 
the publisher, who is a businessman, gave major considera- 
tion to the taste of other sections of the country, even of 
books written in or about the South. Natyrally such books 
have often presented the spectacular, the sinister, and the 
exaggerated rather than the deeper and richer meanings of 
the South. 

A taboo is no longer a red light, instead it is a green light. 
Even for Southern readers — at least in the Upper South — an 
author is free to write of the Negro, the past, poor white and 
aristocrat, even religion, and the Confederacy, in any mood 
or from any point of view he pleases, and many of his friends 
will read his books without invoking social ostracism. Some 
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very beautiful novels have had the Negro, the poor ae, or 
the mountaineer for chief characters. 

The economic revolution that slowly followed the conquest 
of the South brought about a social revolution that will 
change more and more the point of view and tone of the 
Southern novel. Even when novel writing was not a gentle- 
man’s practice it was the gentleman who wrote, anonymously. 
Page, Johnston, Cabell, Rives, Glasgow; Virginia held those 
names distinguished before they ever graced a novel. Later 
Josephine Pinckney, DuBose Heyward, Caroline Gordon 
kept the social register and the publishers’ lists confused in 
South Carolina and Tennessee. At about the same time, after 
a generation of reasonably well-taught public school children 
had passed through college, a new strain began to grow 
ambitious of literary fame. Among the younger writers every 
social experience and background are to be found. It would 
be hard to say which is more important, the liberation of the 
ideas from the older social tradition or the development of 
independent waiters from classes of the South which did not 
have spokesmen in the past — including the educated Negro. 

The variety and the contrasts in the human material of the 
South are almost unlimited. Just now, the novelists are 
chiefly exploiting history, regional life, and social-economic 
problems. The historical novel has always been popular in 
the ancestor-worshiping South. What marks its revival is. the 
diversity of manners and spirits in which it has been written. 
The historical novel can be anything that other kinds of 
novels can be. 

The geography of the entire South is fully represented in 
the recent flowering of the “desert.” Virginia was more con- 
spicuous in the early years of the century when the Princess 
Troubetzkoy, Mary Johnston, James Branch Cabell, and 
Ellen Glasgow were recognized ‘national favorities. North 
and South Carolina became the conspicuous states with the 
emergence of Paul Green, Laurence Stallings, DuBose Hey- 
ward, and Julia Peterkin. Later Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Georgia, the Deep South, and the Southwest have practically 
made the roll call complete. What a God’s plenty — and Dev- 
il’s plenty too — is here: Cabell and Faulkner, Heyward and 
Wolfe, Glasgow and Peterkin, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, 
Stark Young and Erskine Caldwell, Roark Bradford and Lyle 
Saxon, Caroline Gordon and T. S. Stribling. Out of such a 
welter of strangely various talent what mew trends and 
startling figures may come! The South is no longer afraid of 
its own shadow. It speaks its own mind and it does not talk 
in the halting language of compromise. That is, its better 
novelists do not. 

te ark Kon a ae 
conditions the. South is. still deeply rooted in e 
Southerner loves the land. Family ties still hold and it is pos- 
sible to live graciously in a home filled with the associations 
of generations whose lives make a remembered social pattern 
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1 T IS the first hour after sunrige. in New Orleans. Tall old 

houses, not yet awake, are tight-shut and mysterious, and 
the shadows of their wrought-iron balcony railings lie blue 
and lacelike in the narrow streets. An old gentleman and a 
small boy are going together to the French Market for morn- 
ing coffee. They have come from aboard a Mississippi River 
steamboat which is tied up at the wharf just outside the 
levee. Already the boy is intoxicated with the scent of the 
city, strange after the sweet familiar smell of country lanes 
and new-turned furrows. He sniffs delightedly, wrinkling 
his nose. 3 

The uneven cobblestones make it difficult for him to walk 
sedately beside his grandfather; he slips and stumbles in- 
stead. As they approach the market he looks curiously at the 
squat, “slate-covered roof supported by tapering pillars of 
masonry. Under the arcade he sees a moving mass of men. 
and the building buzzes like a hive of bees. 

Wagons pass by, creaking under the weight of cabbages, 
of carrots, lettuce, of red and shiny tomatoes. Drivers shout 
and beat their horses. Whips crack. Men and women line the 
curb, bargaining with those who sell vegetables and other 
produce. Old Negro women with bright-striped tignons 
[turbans] on their heads and with baskets on their arms, 
wander about buying a little of this and a little of that. Fruit 
is piled high; globes of color, red, green, orange, and clus- 
ters of purple grapes. Two nuns, ‘wearing dull blue robes and 
stiff white head-dresses are buying a bunch of bananas. 

. A Negro man passes bearing upon his head a flat basket 

filled with pink roses; the basket bobs in the air above the 
crowd, and the man whistles as he goes by, a trill of clear, 
liquid notes. 

An old Indian woman, wrapped in a blanket, is selling 
baskets striped red and green; and néar her two Italian chil- 
dren crouch beside a pillar of crumbling masonry warming 
their hands over a charcoal furnace. 

“This isn’t a Bit like the-plantation,” says the boy. 

And there, in the midst of all this confusion, is the coffee- 
house, tucked away’ between 
the stalls of fruit and vegeta- 
bles. The old gentleman and 
the boy sit upon stools, drink- 
ing hot, black coffee together 
>and there are little cakes 
flavored with honey, still warm 
from the oven. The grandfather 
smiles and nods contentedly 





Parts of New Orleans are still the “city care forgot’ 


over the rim.of his thick cup, but the boy is solemn. His eyes 
are wide as he watches and listens. Around them the market 
men drink coffee and discuss the affairs of the day. The boy 
Mears the rapid trilling of French, the soft slur of Italian, and 
the easy droning of Negroes’ voices. It is all new and strange 
and delightful. 

When the cups are empty the man and the boy continue 
on their way. They go past butchers’ stalls with their slabs of 
bloody beef, and furry, disemboweled rabbits hanging up- 
side down, They cross a narrow passageway and enter the 
fish market, where thousands of fish are hanging on hooks 
and piled in baskets, quivering, red and blue in their iri- 
descent coloring. Great baskets of plaited osiers are filled 
with crabs, blue and green, their claws waving ceaselessly; 
other baskets are piled with translucent, sea-gray shrimp. 

“Oo-o! What a fishy smell!” the boy cries out. 

“It’s a paradise for gluttons,” says his grandfather. 

Outside on the sidewalk is the flower market with its hun- 
dreds of potted plants: roses, ferns, little trees filled with 
blood-red peppers, gay in the gray street. At this end of the 
market many of the Negroes and some of the white men 
have flowers stuck behind their ears or in their caps. 

An old beggar woman with wild white hair reclines upon 
the stone floor leaning back against a pillar, her crutch beside 
her. She is eating a bunch of grapes and spitting out the seeds 
at a white rooster which lies there, its feet tied together with 
a bit of red rag, a rag which is also tied to the stem of a large 
yellow rose. Sowitch-like the old crone appears that the boy 
comes close, staring with all his eyes, half hoping, half fear- 
ing that she will suddenly ride away on a broomstick. 

He is quite near before the old woman. looks up and sees 
him. Then she smiles broadly: 

“Well, young man,” she cries in a gay, quavering old voice, 
“and where did you come from all of a sudden?” 

The boy answers politely: “I came from up the river. . . . 
I just got here.” 

“Wel,” she chirps in a confidential tone to the little boy: 
“I hope you enjoy yourself. Have a good time while you can. 

. . That's what I always say!” 

“Thank you,” says the boy, and with a child’s optimism he 
adds, “I will.” 

And this is my first impression of the fabulous city; when 
{ went there with my grandfather for Mardi Gras, twenty- 
five years ago. But I have never forgotten the gay old beggar 
woman, for her voice might have been the voice of the city 
itself. It has always seemed that New Orleans cries out: 
“Have a good time while you can. . . . That’s what I say!” 


Reprinted from Fabulous New Orleans by permission of D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co. 
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® QUIZ YOURSELF! 
I. FACTS ARE FACTS 


Here are some statements about “Sat- 
urday Night.” Mark true statements T, 
false ones F. 

1. Mr. and Mrs. Day were Joe’s par- 
ents. 

2. They owned their own tarm in 
North Carolina. 

8. Joe had a reputation as a hard 
worker and a thrifty saver. 

4. Polly did not look favorably on 
Joe’s suit. 

5. Allen Jones was unable to dance 
because of his extreme-age. 

6. Joshua played the fiddle for the 


dancing. 


ll. WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA? 


Read “Jordan’s End.” Then underline 
the best completing word or phrase in 
each of the following sentences, 

1. “Jordan’s End” was the name otf 
(a) -an estate; (b) a disease of the 
mind; (c) a fashionable part of Rich- 
mond. 

2. It was popularly believed that the 
Jordan misfortunes were the result of 
(a) too many intermarriages within the 
family; (b) too much bad blood from 
outside the family; (c) their overindul- 
gence in liquor. 

8. The narrator of the story was (a) 
the leading alienist in the country; (b) 








a Virginia medical doctor; (c) Father 
Peterkin. . 

4. Alan Jordan appeared to be (a) 
very frail; (b) im good physical condi- 
tion; (c) perfectly normal. 

5. It was obvious after Alan’s death 
that (a) an overdose of opiate had been 


responsible; (b) his wife had killed 
him; (c) one of the field hands had ad- 
ministered the tablets which took his 
life. 

6. It was Judith’s intention (a).-to 
keep her child with her; (b) to leave 
the place at once; (ce) to stay until all 
the others had died. 


iil. HOW’S YOUR OBSERVATION? 


Here is a list of small details. Chetk 
the ones which belong in “To Market, 
To Market,” but don’t be fooled by 


those which merely seem to belong 


there. 


a. charcoal furnace f. red pepper trees 
: g. coffee beans 
b.'a fat pig h. A & P Super- 
Market 


ss i. honey-flavored 
d. wrought-iron ile 


balconies 


c. a white rooster 


j. uneven cobble- 


e. Idaho potatoes stones 


IV. WHO’S WHO? 


Match the authors at left with the 
works at right by placing correct num- 
bers in parentheses. 


(1) DuBose Hey- ¢  ) Of Time and 
ward _ the River 


(2) Paul Green ( ) Porgy 
a AS () “Jordan's End” 
(4) Ellen Glasgow ( )“Saturday Night” 


© EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR 

— And join the discussion: ~ 

What do you think have been the 
chief political, economic, and social in- 
fluences on Southern writers? 


WRITE IT DOWN 


Make a list of some outstanding writ- 
ers of the South, together with some of 
their works. 


@ MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WHAT WOULD YOU SAY? 


_ Millions of letters pass through Uncle 
Sam’s post office from GI Joes overseas. 
Here is a letter that might have been 
written by a backwoods boy. Can you 
find ten mistakes? 

Dear Mom: 

Since I last wrote you, I been on fur- 
lough. But you'll never guess where. Me 
and several buddies went to Paris for three 
days! It sure was some picnic! You should 
of seen them French -girls: They talked 
queer but they dressed pretty. The build- 
ings were awful nice, too. I wish you could 
of saw the cathedral. We attended service 
there once. We also took a boat ride on the 
Seine, the river what runs past the city. 

Well, take care of yourself, Mom. 

* Love, 
= » Herb 








Saturday Night 
(Concluded) 


narrowly and jubilantly, significantly 
nodding now and then to the others.) 

Day (Excitedly): I bet him and 
Polly pulls off something yet. (To the 
woman on the steps) See that, Mellie? 
‘(Jones jumps up and stamps his hat 
in the dirt. Joe and Polly now whirl 
along in their new, crude dance.) 

Jor (His flushed face near hers): 
Tell ‘em to play faster. 

Potty:-You holding me so! 

Jor: Play on, Joshua. Tear up your 
banjo, I'll buy you another. 

Josxua (Finally dropping his banjo) : 
I done played the skin clean off o’ my 
fingers. 

(Lucas gradually lets nis music die 
down to a low moaning in the strings. 
He sits looking out before him as if lost 


to the scene of which he is a part. Joe 
suddenly kisses Polly with a loud 
smack.) 

Jones: He’s done it. Digging his hat 
out of the dirt) I'll swear if he ain't 
done it. 

Joe: Yeh, and I mean it. (Polly stands 
with downcast eyes.) (Softly) Le’s go 
out walking in the moonshine. 

Potty: Yes. 

Jones (Singing): Oh, when will the 
wedding supper be, unh-hunh. 

Mrs. Day: 
right off. ; 

Day: Tomorrow if you say so. Go up 
to the Squair’s with the license — 

Joe (Manfully): Better in fall-when 
crops are 

(Polly tugs shyly at his arm and they 
go out of the yard and down the road.) 

Potty (Timidly): We're going for a 
walk, just a piece. 


Mrs. Day: Come back in a little bit. 


Allen, don’t start that 
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(She bows her head, weeping silently.) 
Jones: You'll have a fine son-in-law, 
and he'll own land. ° 
Lucas (Still fiddling softly) : 1 walked 
through the trees, and I walked through 
the hills, 
And I ask you to tell me if you ean, 
You know what a rock is, you know 
what a tree is, 
But what is the soul of man? 
Josxua, (Repeating in a bass voice): 
And. I ask you tell me can — 
(Bore long aiille side We alonee) 
Day (Trying to say ): The 
young will go on and the old will go on. 
Lucas: You know. what the moon 
and the stars may be, 
And the width of the salt sea land, 
-But where is the man can answer me, 
What is the soul of man? . 





Reprinted from In the Valley by permis- 


sion of Samuel French, Inc. 
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vague, glimmering shapes. It seemed to 
me that I had been driving for hours; 


Tree at the fork, “F’om dar on hit’s 
moughty nigh ter Marse Jur’dn’s place,” 
the old man had assured me, adding 
tremulously, “en young Miss she sez 
you mus’ come jes’ ez quick ez you kin.” 
I was young then and I was just begin- 
ning the practice of medicine in one of 
the more remote counties of Virginia. 
My mare stopped, and leaning out, 
I gazed down each winding road, where 
it branched off, under -half bared 
boughs, into the autumnal haze of the 
distance. While I waited uncertainly 
there was a stir in the boughs overhead, 
and a buzzard’s feather floated down 
and settled slowly on the robe over my 
knees. In the effort to drive off depres- 
sion, I laughed aloud and addressed my 
mare in a jocular tone: 
“We'll choose the most God-fersaken 
of the two, and see where it leads us.” 
To my surprise the words brought 
an answer from the trees at my back. “If 
you're goin’ to Isham’s store, keep on 
the- Old Stage Road,” piped a voice 
from the underbrush. 
Turning quickly, I saw the dwarfed 
figure of a very old man, with a hunched 
back, who was dragging a load. of pine 
knots out of the woods. Under a thatch 
of grizzled hair his shrewd little eyes 
twinkled cunningly, and his bristly 
chin jutted so far forward that it barely 
escaped the descending curve of his 
nose. I remember thinking that he could 
not be far from a hundred. 
I bowed politely. “Thank you, but I 
am going to Jordan’s End,” I replied. 
He cackled softly. “Then you take 
be bad road. Thar'’s Jur'dn’s turnout.” 
piathdetc the sunken trail, deep in 
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rae thdtlnnd of ‘ne cy gi 


mud, ‘on the right. “An’ if you ain't 
objectin’ to a little comp’ny, I'd be 
obleeged if you'd give me a lift. I'm 
bound thar on my own o’count, an’ it’s 
a long ways to tote these here light- 
wood knots.” : 

While I drew back my robe and 
made room for him, I watched him 
heave the load of resinous pine into 
the buggy, and then scramble with 
agility to his place at my side. 

“There’s not much travel this way,” 
I began, as we turned out of the cleared 
space into the deep tunnel of the trees. 


_Immediately the twilight enveloped us, 


though now and then the dusky glow 
in the sky was stil] visible. 

~“Thar's nary a stranger, thoughten he 
was a doctor, been to Jur’dn’s End as 
fur back as I’ kin recollect. Ain’t you 
the new doctor?” 

“Yes, I am the doctor.” I glanced 
down at the gnomelike shape in the 
wood brown overcoat. 

“If the road is so little traveled, how 
do you happen to be going there?” 

Without turning his head, the old 
man wagged his crescent shaped pro- 


file. “Oh, I live on the place. My son 


Tony works a slice of the farm on shares, 
and I manage to lend a hand at the 
harvest or corn shuckin’. The old gentle- 
man used to run the place thataway 
afore he went deranged, an’ now that 
the young one is laid up, thar ain't no- 
body to look arter the farm but Miss 
Judith.” 

“What is the trouble with them — 
the Jordans, I mean? Is there no man of 
the family left?” 


For a minute Father Peterkin made_ 


no reply. Then he shifted the bundle gi 


pine knots, and responded war 
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“I suppose it was this Miss Judith 
who sent for me?” 

“"T would most likely be she, suh. 
She was one of the Yardlys that lived 
over yonder at Yardly’s Field; an’ when 
young Mr. Alan begun to take notice of 
her, ‘twas the first time sence way back 
that one of the Jur’dn’s had gone court- 
in’ outside the family. That’s the reason 
the blood went bad like it did, I reckon. 
That’s a sayin’ down aroun’ here that 
Jur’dn an’ Jur'dn won't mix.” 

“Have they been married long?” 

“Ten year or so, suh. I remember as 
well as if ‘twas yestiddy the day young 
Alan brought her home as a bride. Thar 
never was anybody. as peart-lookin’ as 
Miss Judith was when she came here. 
They married sudden, an’ folks do say 
she didn’t know nothin’ about the fam- 
ily, an’ young Alan didn’t know much 
mo’ than she did. The old ladies had 
kep’ the secret away from him, sorter 
believin’ that what you don’t know 
cyarn’ hurt you. Anyways they never 
let it leak out tell arter his chile was 
born.” 

“But who are the old ladies? Are 
their- husbands living?” 

When Father Peterkin answered the 
question he had dropped his voice to a 


“Young Alan, he’s still livin’ on the old ge 
place, but I hear he’s been took noyg 


an’ is goin’ the way of all the restgr 
‘em. “Tis a hard trial for Miss Judith, 
po’ young thing, an’ with a boy nine 
year old that’s the very spit an’ image 
of his pa. Wall, wall, I kin recollect 
away back younder when old Mr. Tim- 
othy Jur’dn was the proudest man apy, 
whar areun’ in these parts; 

the war things sorter beg 

hill with him, 


draw in his bors: 


ano. 
<a 
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‘ELLEN GLASGOW has rightly 
been called “a grande dame of a rare 
and almost extinct type.” Yet al- 
though this describes a Southern lady 
of the old school, Miss Glasgow is 
not and never has beén old-fashioned. 
She lives a life of great privacy and 
gentility in her vine-covered stone 
house, sheltered behind old trees and 
an iron fence. But she plays a good 
game of golf. And her writing be- 
trays a mind fearless, urbane and 
unconventional. And perhaps, more 
than any other Southern writer, she 
has led the new realistic school of 
writers who have expressed their re- 
gion with courage and distinction. 
Although the story we present here 
is in the romantic style and tradition 
of Poe, most of Miss’ Glasgow's 
longer works are firmly rooted in the 
problems of today. Among these are: 
The Builders; Barren Ground; The 
Romantic Comedians; They Stooped 
to Folly; Vein of Irom and In This 
Our Life. 
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hoarse murmur, “Deranged. All gone 
deranged,” he replied. 
~ I shivered, for a chill depression 
seemed to emanate from the November 
woods. As we drove on, I remembered 
grim tales of enchanted forests filled 
with evil faces and whispering voices. 
The scents of wood earth and rotting 
leaves invaded my brain like a magic 
spell. On either side the forest was as 
still as death. Not a leaf quivered, not 
a bird moved, not. a small wild creature 
stirred in the underbrush. Only the 
glossy leaves and the scarlet berries of 
the holly appeared alive. 

“Are they living or dead?” 1 asked 
presently. 


“I’ve hearn strange tattle,” answered: 


the old man nervously, “but nobody kin 
tell. Folks do say as young Alan’s pa is 
shut up in a padded place, and that his 
gran’pa died thar arter thirty years. Up 
tell now it has been mostly the men. 
Thar’s the end of the wood, suh. If 
you'll jest let me down here, I'll be 
gittin’ along home across the old-field, 
an’ thanky too.” 

At last the woods ended abruptly on 
the edge of an abandoned field which 
was thickly sown with scrub pine and 
broomsedge. The glow in the sky had 
faded now to a thin yellow-green, and 
a melancholy twilight pervaded the 
landscape. In this twilight I looked over 
the few sheep huddled together on the 
ragged lawn. and saw the old brick 
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house crumbling beneath its rank — 


growth of ivy. 

Forlorn as it appeared at this first 
approach, I surmised that Jordan’s End 
must have possessed once charm as well 
as distinction. The ‘proportions. of the 
Georgian front were impressive, and 
there was beauty of design in the quaint 
doorway, and in the steps of 
stone which were brocaded now with a 
pattern of emerald moss. But the whole 
place was badly in need-of repair. Look- 
ing up, as I stopped, I saw that the 
eaves were falling away, that crumbled 
shutters were saggitig from loosened 
hinges, that odd scraps of hemp sack- 
ing or oil cloth were stuffed into win- 
dows where panes were missing. 

After thundering vainly on the door, 
I descended the steps, and followed the 
beaten path that led round the West 
wing of the house. When I had passed 
an old boxwood tree at the corner, I 
saw a woman and a boy of nine years 
or sO come out of a shed, which I took 
to be the smokehouse, and begin to 
gather chips from the woodpile. The 


. woman carried a basket made of splits 


on her arm, and while she stooped to 
fill this, she talked to the child in a 
soft musical voice. Then, at a sound 
that I made, she put the basket aside, 
and rising to her feet, faced me in the 
pallid light from the sky. Her head was 
thrown back, and over her dress of some 
dark calico, a tattered gray shawl 
clung. 

I have been in many countries since 
then, and looked on many women; but 
her face, with that wan light on it, is the 
last one I shall forget in my life. 
Beauty! Why, that woman will be beau- 
tiful when she is a skeleton, was the 
thought that flashed into my mind. 

“I had given you up,” she began in 
a low voice, as if she were afraid of 
being overheard. “You are the Doctor?” 

“Yes, I am the doctor. I took the 
wrong road and Jost my way. Are you 
Mrs. Jordan?” 

She bowed her head. “Mrs. Alan 
Jordan.” 

. “And it is your husband who is ill?” 

“My husband, yes. I wrote.a few days 
ago to Doctor Carstairs.” (Carstairs, of 
Baltimore, was the leading alienist in 
the country.) “He is coming tomorrow 
morning; but last night my husband 
was so restless that I sent for you to- 
day.” 

“Before we go in,” I asked, “will you 
tell me as much as you can?” 

Instead of replying to my request, 
she turned and laid her hand on the 
boy’s shoulder. “Take the chips to Aunt 
Agatha,-Benjamin,” she said, “and tell 
her that the doctor has come.” 
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Not until the child had. disappeared 
into the hall did she lift her eyes to my 
face again. Then, without answering my 
question, she murmured, with a sigh 
which was like the voice of that autumn 
evening, “We were once happy here.” 
She was trying, I realized, to steel her 
heart against the despair that threat- 
ened it. . 

The yellow-green had faded from the 
sky, and the only light came from the 
house where a few scattered lamps were 
burning. Through the open door I could 
see the hall, as bare as if the house were 
empty, and the spiral staircase which 
crawled to the upper story..A fine old 
place once, buf repulsive now in its ‘ab- 
ject decay, like some young blood of 
former days who has grown senile. 

years ago this illness came,” 
she said slowly, “and after that every- 
thing went against us. In the beginning 
it was simply ~a kind of mel- 
ancholy, and we tried to ward it off by 
pretending that it was not real, that we 
imagined it. Only of late, when it be- 
came so much worse, have we admitted 
the truth, have we faced the reality —” 


This passionate murmur, which had 


almost the effect of a chant rising out . 


of the loneliness, was addressed, not to 
me, but to some abstract*and implac- 
able power. 

“If you will tell me all, perhaps | 
may be able to help you,” I said. 

“But you know our story,” she re- 
sponded. “You must have heard it.” 

“Then it is true? Heredity, intermar- 
riage, insanity?” 

She did not wince at the bluntness of 
my speech, “My husband’s grandfather 
is in an asylum, still living after almost 
thirty years. His father — my husband's, 
I mean — died there a few years ago. 
Two of his uncles are there. When it 
began I don’t know, or how far back it 
reaches. We have never talked of it. 
We have tried always to forget it — 
Even now I cannot put the thing into 
words — My husband’s mother died of 
a broken heart, but the grandmother 
and the two others are still living. You 
will see them when you go into the 
house. They are old women now, and 
they feel nothing.” 

“Do you know if it has assumed 
always the same form?” I was trying to 
be as brief as I could. 

She flinched, and I saw. that her un- 
natural calm was shaken at last. “The 
same, I believe. In the beginning there 
is melancholy, Grandmother 


- calls it, and then —” flung out her 


arms with a a gesture, and | 
was reminded again of some tragic fig 
ure of legend. : 


~ 
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1. On his first expedition, Fre- 
mont climbed the highest peak 
in the Wind River range of the 
Rockies — now Fremont Peak. 


JOHN (. FREMONT (1813-1890) 
Pathfinder of the West 


OHN C. FREMONT’S explorations aroused public interest in the West and 
J marked the way for the great expansion of the United States to the 
Pacific. 

Fremont was born in Savannah, Georgia, was educated at Charleston 
College, and later became a lieutenant of U. S. Army Engineers. Between 
1842 and 1854 he made five notable expeditions into the West. 

During the War with Mexico, Fremont was a leader of the California 
Republic. But his refusal to obey the orders of General Stephen W. Kearny 
led to his court martial and later resignation from the army. 

When the Civil War began, Fremont was given command of the western 

of the U. S. Army, and also served in Virginia. His superiors felt 
that he showed a lack of judgment, and he was retired from active service 
in 1864. Fremont was Governor of the Territory of Arizona from 1878 to 1881. 








FOOD’S ABOUT GONE, AND 4 WON'T STOP NOW! 
TH’ INJUNS WON'T CROSS WELL USE OUR HORSES 
. TH’ MOUNTAING / AND MULES FOR FOOD! 
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2. During the 1844 expedition, Fremont’s In- 
dian guides refused to cross the snow-covered 
Sierras. But Fremont pushed on to California. 














3. Fremont’s wife, Jessie, beautiful daughter 4. When war with Mexico began, Fremont was in Cali- 
of Senator Thomas Hart Benton, helped him fornia. He helped found tin independent Republic. 


write excellent reports on his 


5. As the first Presidential of the Republican 
party in 1856, Fremont polled a surprisingly large popu- 
lar vote but lost to Democrat James Buchanan. 





HE girls make no bones about it — 

No. 1 on their “Date Parade” is the 
boy who shows respect for his date, is 
well-mannered, natural, and neat in ap- 
pearance, has a sense of humor and a 
lively personality. And no \.olves, please! 
(See representative opinions below.) 

In this Jam Session and the previous 
one (“What Sort of Girls Do Boys 
Like?”) neatness of dress was mentioned 
time and again. So the question for the 
next Jam Session will be: “WHAT 
DOES ‘A NEAT DRESSER’ MEAN TO 
YOU?” Do boys like their dates to wear 
tailored clothes or “glad rags?” Do 
they approve of girls using makeup, 
wearing high heels and jangle jewelry? 
Do they like fancy hair-dos or plain? De 
girls approve of “zoot suit” styles for 
boys? Do they like “sharp dressers” or 
smooth? Do they mind ne-tie, shirt 
sleeves, or polo shirt attire? 

Write your opinions and mail them 
not later than Thursday, February Ist, 
to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. If you 
do not wish your name printed, please 
say so, but all letters must be signed 
with name and school address. ; 


— Gay Head. 


TODAY'S QUESTION: 
What Sort of Boys Do Girls Like? 


He — 

Need not resemble a Greek god 

Need not have a large green wad 

Need not be a gridiron star 

Need not drive a flashy car 

But he — 

Must be able, conversation to hold 

Must be courteous and not too bold 

Must be full of pep and vitality 

Must have an A-1 personality 
Tonia Gilreath 


= Bolton High School 
Alexandria, La. 


Lots of manners, lots of poise 
That’s the way we like our boys! 


A wholesome boy who doesn’t smoke 
Who likes to laugh and can take a joke 
With personality and kindness, too. 
Looks don’t count, but manners do. 
Anna Lee Harrison 
Oliver High School 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Some girls would call my ideal a 
nightmare, because he’s not the “hunk- 
of-man” type. He’s just a nice guy, with 
respect for himself and others. He's 
honest, natural, and downright sincere. 


Helen Shutello 
Carteret (N. J.) High Schoo! 


1 like the boy who keeps you guessing 
One who’s “hep” to a new jam session 
One who's natural, humorous, and 
frank 
That’s the guy I'd give top rank! 
Thelma Shearer 


South High School 


Denver, Colo. 


We like a boy who is nice-looking, 
doesn’t» think good manners are sissy, 
doesn’t drink or flirt with every skirt, is 
a good sport, meat dresser, and always 
on time. No wolves, please! 

Two Junior Girls 
Oak Grove High School 
Durham, N. C. 


Not too:shy, not a wolf 
Not too friendly, not aloot 
Not too smart, but nota goof! 


Marian Rhoads 
San Rafael (Calif.) High School 


Girls like as many different types ot 
boys as there are different types of girls 
to like them, but a common denomina- 
tor of .all girls’ likes woule be good 
manners and a lively personality. 


Betty Birdsey 
Winfield (Kansas) High School 


It the guy’s good-looking — okay, 
Though if he’s not, I'l] say 
Just so long as he’s clean and polite 
With me the fella’s all right! 
A Girl 
Durfee Intermediate School 
, Detroit, Michigan 


We like them nice, good-looking too 
Lots_of fun, but leave out thé “goo!” 
Two Girls 

Covina (Calif.) Union High Schoo! 


We like respect, naturalness, feiend- 
liness (but not flirtation!) neatness, 
promptness, and signs of ambition. — 

Portland (Ind.) High School 


It’s as simple as A-Bb-C: A for Ap- 
proach, B for Behavior, C for Consider- 
ation. . 

Doris Berkowitz 
James Monroe High Schoo! 
New York, N. Y. 


All I ask is one who is tun-loving, 
has personality, isn’t a wolf, and, above 
all. respects me. 

A Girl 
Ledd (S.D.) High School 


I think that I shall never see 
A boy who quite appeals to me 
A boy who doesn’t flirt and tease 
A boy who doesn’t ever wear 
A slab of grease upon Lis hair 
A boy who keeps his shirt tail in 
A boy without a silly grin! 
Margaret Heienickle 
Pueblo (Colo.) High Schoo! 


I like a boy who is popular with fellas 
as well as girls. He doesn’t have to be 
an- athlete, just so-he’s interested in 
sports. If he has pleasantness in his 
smile and manner of speaking and isn’t 
too bashful — he’s the guy for me! 


I like the hard-to-get type who {ets 
you know you're not the “light of his 
life” but makes you think that. you 


could be. 
Shirley Hilmer 

- Central High Schoo! 
Tulsa, Okichoma 


My man must be a good taker of jokes 
He must not ply me with do’s and don'ts 
He’s handsome, chafming, hep to the 


jive 

He’s wonderful, and trankly HE AIN”! 
ALIVE! , ¥y 
Laurose Becker 

Central High Schoo! 

St. Joseph, Missouri 


Looks, lines, and lump sums don't 
count nearly. so much ‘with me as 
whether or not he’s a good conver- 
ren ee te 


A Senior Girl 
_ Greenwood High Schoo! 
Springfield, Missouri 


SPeeeedaerzr  _. 
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about half its victims died. Ty- 

phus thrives on the filth of war. 

In the desolation of the first World 

TAMING War, 10 million people in the area 
: between Egypt and Poland came 

. down with typhus. 5 million died. 
TYPHUS But a discovery of American 
medical research in 1938 has given 

our armed forces in this war a pro- 

tection against typhus—a vaccine 

that immunizes so well, the defeat 

of typhus seems assured. The rec- 

ord of this vaccine amazes even 

In the China-Burma-India area, 


JLEDO PUBLIC LIBRARY 
BIRMINGHAM BRANCH 


typhus-ridden for centuries, our 
Army has had only a single case 
of typhus. In Egypt, where as 
many as 500 cases a week have 
been reported among: the natives 
in Cairo alone, our forces have 
had only two cases. Neither our 
Army or Navy has yet reported a 
single death from typhus. 

The building you see in the 
upper corner of this page is the 
Squibb Typhus Laboratory, de- 
voted exclusively to the growing 
of deadly typhus germs in order 
to make this riew typhus vaccine. 
How this is done is told below. 


Te get germs by the billion, skillful hands of the laboratory 
technician puncture an egg with a hollow needle, injecting 
live typhus Rickettsia. These germs multiply in astronomi- 
cal figures—then are killed and processed to become the 
new, life-saving typhus vaccine. At the Squibb Biological 
Laboratories, thousands of eggs are used every day to help 
supply our Army and Navy with protection against typhus. 


No fear of death trom typhus need exist if proper immunization is carried 

out with the new vaccine discovered by American medical research. Other 

weapons siso are being used to fight this dread disease. The louse, carrier of 

ey a> reget them, methyl 

agent for clothing, that is supplied to 

daaathrteMetbadaate 20s inteniet os oneates 0 

tame typhus. From the lessons of this war, Squibb will continue to help 
America’s physicians build a healthier peacetime world. 
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THE AVIATION FACT DIGEST FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 





NO STALL, NO FALL 


By SAM BURGER, Aviation Editor 


They told me that an Er- 
coupe couldn’t stall or spin. 
Sure, I believed them. But I’m 
from Missouri. I wanted to see 
for myself. 

So, when Bill Terrell, the 
flight instructor, sat beside me 
in the: plane and told me to 
“take her up” —I did. 

Feeding the sturdy little ship 
full throttle, I took off into the 
wind, held the control wheel 
back until the altimeter read 
3000 feet. 

We had broken through the 
ground haze, and sunlight was 
streaming into the cockpit. 
Leveling off, I eased the throt- 
tle back until the: tachometer 
read 2100 r.p.m. — cruising 
speed for the Ercoupe. Then I 
relaxed, and looked out the 
plexiglass canopy. The horizon 
was a hard black line just be- 
neath our nose. 

Bill turned to me. 

“Now that you’ve got her up 
here, what do you plan to. do 
with her?” he asked. 

“Tm going to stall this baby, 
and see what happens,” I- said. 

“You can’t stall . her,” said 
Bill. “But go ahead — try it and 
see for yourself.” 

Now, a plane — that is, a con- 
ventional plane — can be stalled 
ys with power-on or power- 
off. 

With power-on, a plane can 
be stalled in a turn that is too 
tight, or in a vertical climb, or 


COMPASS 


TURN & BANK 
INDICATOR 





in a number of other ways that 
kill airspeed and lift. 

With power-off — when the 
prop is idling and the plane 
wants to glide — a-plane can be 
stalled by keeping her nose up 
too high. This kills airspeed 
and lift. 

The power-off stall is used in 
making a three-point landing. 
The only difference is that in a 
three-point landing, the: plane 
is stalled when it is only a few 
feet from the ground. Bill and I 
were three thousand feet up. 

But aviation had come a long 
way. Flyers used to joke that 
they could tell by sound when 
they were approaching a stall. 
Instead of the wind whistling 
through their: struts, it hummed 
“Nearer My God to Thee.” 


Tries to Stall 


I decided to make a power-off 
stall. Reaching toward the in- 
strument panel, I pulled the 
throttle all the way out —cut- 
ting the power. The engine 
slowed and began to idle — the 
prop spun lazily. I could almost 
read the manufacturer's name 
on it. 

We began to go into a glide, 
a steep one, as the Ercoupe 
tried to pick up the air speed it 
needed to keep flying. The only 
way a plane can keep flying 
with power-off is by sacrificing 
altitude in order to build yp 
speed — usually by_ gliding. 





But I wouldn't let her glide. 
I pulled back the control wheel 
until her nose came up again. 
A glance at the. air speed in- 
| dicator showed that we were 
again losing speed. Once more, 
the plane’s nose tried to drop. 
I pulled the control wheel back 
hard. It was all. the way back 
now. No plane could fly lorg at 
this low air speed: 

T waited tensely for the con- 
trols to go dead —a sure sign 
that.a plane has reached the 
stalling point. At any moment, I 
thought, the ship would fall and 
go into a “spin, like a falling 
stone. Then it would be up to 
me to drop her nose and recover 
froni the spin —I hoped! 

Plane Continues Glide 


But the Ercoupe refused to 
stall! Although I held the con- 
trol wheel all the way back, the 
plane kept flying in what is 
called a “mushing glide,” which 
is a glide with the nose kept 
very high. I tested the controls. 
They were still very much alive, 
and responded quickly to the 
touch. : . 

We “mushed” downward, 
while I continued to hold back 
the control wheel. Now and 
then,“as she built up sufficient 
air speed, the Ercoupe came 
out of her glide into level flight. 
But because I would not allow 
her nose to drop, this airspeed 


again. It was not a normal type 
of flight, but it could not cause 
death. Spinning-in could cause 
death—had already . caused 
undreds 


h , 
Bij] stirred in the seat beside 


me. “Are you convinced?” he 
+ asked : 


“Bill,” I said, “dé you 
what this means? It 




















PLANE SPEAKING 


For the last two months, U. S. 
pilots flying night-missions over 
Germany have been met by 
-weird, mysterious balls of fire. 
These fire balls do not attack 


strangely as they came. 
Pilots call them “foo-fighters.” 


\' 














Patrick Henry, °44 


He doesn’t wear 

satin knee britches 

and pumps with 

big, shiny silver 

buckles. There’s 

_ no powdered peri- 

wig on his head as was common in 
colonial days. 

Patrick Henry of 1944,-and there 
are millions of him today, is out there 
on the field of sports. His periwig is 
likely to be a football helmet, a base- 
ball cap or a thick thatch of unruly 
hair. And his love of liberty may be 
expressed in sharp drives, in back- 
hands or in base hits. 

Perhaps you havén’t thought of it 
this way, but in our American com- 


petitive sports you have the finest ex- 
hibition éf Democracy in Action since 
the days of the immortal patriot, 
Patrick Henry. 

As these free-born youth of America 
meet in our vigorous combative sports 
they develop the initiative, courage 
and self-confidence of free men. They 
experience the privilege of unshackled 
ambition—of going as far as their 
strength, speed and skill can take 
them—without fear or favor. They 
learn the true meaning of independ- . 
ence, with due regard for the rights of 
others. : 

_ This is Democracy at work—the 
true American way—enjoyed in the 
U. S. A: as in no other land in the 


world today. And you may be mighty 
certain of this: these American youth 
of ours—who live and breathe Democ- 
racy on our fields of competitive sports 
—will never willingly yield this free- 
dom of action—this freedom to fight 
for any goal to which they aspire. 

As mature men—our future leaders 
in business, industry, science and gov- 


_ernment, they. will form a mighty 


barrier, millions strong, against which 
any form of radicalism—any form of 
regimentation which seeks to under- 
mine the American Way of Democracy 
—will beat in vain. 


Wiisen Sporting Goods Co. and Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Chieage, New York and other leading cities 


Wilbon 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


IT’S WILSON TODAY 
1N SPORTS EQUIPMENT 





‘Jordan’s End 
(Continued from page 22) 


“I know, I know.” I was young, and 
in spite of my pride, my voice trem- 
bled. 

She drew the tattered shawl about 
her with a shiver. “Last night .some- 
thing happened. Something happened,” 
she repeated, and could not go on. 
Then, collecting her strength with an 
effort which made her tremble, she 
continued more quietly, “Today he has 
been better. For the first time he has 
slept, and I have been able to leave 
him. Two of the hands from the fields 
are in the room.” Her tone changed 
suddenly, and a note of energy passed 
into it, “I must know,” she added, “if 
this is as hopeless as all the others.” 

I took a step toward the house. “Car- 
stairs’ opinion is worth as much as that 
of any man living,” I answered. 

Turning away from me, she moved 
with an energetic step to the house. 
As I followed her into the hall the 
threshold creaked under my tread, and 


I was visited by an apprehension, or, if. 


you prefer, by a superstitious dread of 
the floor above. 

The dread was not lessened by the 
glimpse I caught, at the foot of the 
spiral staircase, of a scantily furnished 
room, where three lean black-robed fig- 
ures, as impassive as the Fates, were 
grouped in front of a wood fire. 

At the head of the stairs the woman 
stopped and looked back at me. The 
light from the kerosene lamp on the 
wall fell over her, and I was struck 
afresh not only by the alien splendor of 
her beauty, but even more by the look 
of consecration, of impassioned fidelity 
that illumined ‘her face. “We keep two 
field hands in the room day and night, 
lest one should fall asleep.” 

A sound came from a room at'the end 
of the hall, and, without finishing her 
sentence, she moved swiftly toward the 
closed door. 

“I have come back, Alan,” she said 
in a voice that wrung my heartstrings. 

The room was dimly lighted; and for 
a mipute after I entered, I could see 
nothing clearly except the ruddy glow 
of the wood fire in front of which two 
Negroes were seated on low wooden 
stools. 

Looking round. the next minute, | 
saw that a young man was sitting away 
from the fire, huddled over in a cre- 
tonne-covered chair-with a high back 
and deep wings. At our entrance the 
Negroes glanced up; but the man in 
the winged chair neither lifted his head 
nor turned his eyes in our direction. He 


sat there, lost within the impenetrable 
wilderness of the imsane, as remote 
from us and from the sound of our 
voices as if he were the inhabitant of 
an invisible world. His head- was sunk 
forward; his eyes were staring fixedly at 
some image we could not see; his fin- 
gers, moving restlessly, were plaiting 
and unplaiting the fringe of a plaid 
shawl. Distraught as he was, he still 
possessed the dignity of mere physical 
perfection. At his full height he must 
have measured not under six feet three; 
his hair was the color of ripe wheat, 
and his eyes, .in spite of their fixed 
gaze, were as blue as the sky after rain. 
With that constitution, that physical 
frame, he might live to be ninety. 

“Alan!” breathed his wife again in 
her pleading murmur. 

If*he heard her voice, he gavé no 
sign of it. Only when she crossed the 
room and bent over. his chair, he put 
out his hand, with a gesture~of irrita- 
tion, and pushed her away, as if she 
were a veil of smoke which came be- 
tween him and the object at which he 
was looking. Then his hand fell back to 
its old place, and he resumed his me- 
chanical plaiting of the fringe. 

« When I had made my brief examina- 
tion, we left the room as we had come, 
and descended the stairs together. The 
three old women were still sitting in 
front of the wood fire. I do not think 
they had moved since we went upstairs. 

Turning to me the younger woman 
said, “We cannot talk here,” and open- 
ing the door, passed out on the porch. 
Not until we had reached the lawn, 
and walked in silence to where my 
buggy stood beneath an old locust tree, 
did she speak again, 

Then she said only, “You know pow?” 

“Yes, I know,” I replied, averting 
my eyes while I gave my directions as 
briefly as I could. “I will leave an 
opiate,” I said. “Tomorrow,,i: Carstairs 
should not come, send for me again.” 

“Thank you,” she answered gently; 
and taking the bottle from my _ hand, 
she turned away and walked quickly 
back to the house. 

I watched her as long as I could; and 
then getting into my buggy, I turned 
my mare’s head toward the woods, and 
drove by moonlight, past Buzzard’s 
Tree and over the Old Stage Road, to 
my home. “I will see Carstairs tomor- 
row,” was my last thought that night 
before I slept. eo, ae 

But, after all, I saw Carstairs only 
tor a minute as he was taking the train. 

“So you've been there?” he said. 
“They didn’t tell gue. An interesting 
case. Incurable, I'm afraid, when you 


. 


is. well deteriorated, 1 sup- 
t isolation! I’ve advised her 
him away. There are three 
they tell me, at Staunton,” 
train came; he jumped on it, and 
was whisked away while I gazed after 
him. After all, I was none the wi 
because of the great reputation of Car- 

All that day I heard nothing more 
from Jordan’s End; and then, early next 
morning, the same decrepit “Negro 
brought me a message. 

“Young Miss, she tole me ter ax you 
ter come along wid me jes’ ez soon ez 
you kin git ready.” 

“T'll start at once, Uncle, and I'll take 
you with me.” 

I told myself, as 1 set out,. that | 
would make as quick a trip as I could. 
For two nights I had been haunted by 
the memory of that man in the arm- 
chair, plaiting and unplaiting the fringe 
of the plaid shawl. 

It was a brown autumn morning, 
raw, windless, with an overcast sky 
and a peculiar illusion’ of nearness 
about the distance. Over the fields, 
when we came out of the woods, the 
thin trails. of blue smoke were as mo- 
tionless as cobwebs. The lawn surround- 
ing the house. looked smaller than it 
had appeared to me in the twilight, as 
if the barren fields had drawn closer 
since my last visit. 

When I knocked the door was opened 
immediately by one of the old women. 

“You may go straight upstairs,” she 
croaked; and, without waiting for an 
explanation, I entered the hall quickly, 
and ran up the stairs. 

The door of the room was closed, and 
I opened it _noiselessly, and. stepped 
over the threshold. My first sensation, 
as I entered, was one of cold. Then | 
saw that the windows were wide open, 
and that the room seemed to be full of 


people, though, as I made out presently, 
there was no one there except Alan Jor- 
dan’s wife, her little son, and the two 
old aunts. 

On the bed there was something 


consider the pfedisposing causes. The. the rag 
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fireplace, the boy, with his father’s hair 
and his mother’s eyes, gazed at me 
silently, broodingly, as if I were tres- 
passing; and by the open window, with 
her eyes on_the ashen November day, 
the young wife stood motionless, 

“You sent for me?” I said to her. 

She did not turn. She was beyond 
the reach of my voice, of any voice, I 
imagine; but one of the palsied old 
women answered my question. 

“He was like this when we found 
him this morning,” she said. “He had a 
bad night, and Judith and. the two 
hands were up with him until daybreak. 
Then he seemed to fall asleep, and 
Judith sent the hands to get their break- 


fast.”> 


While she spoke my eyes were on the 
bottle I had left there. Two nights ago 
it had been full, and now it stodd empty 
on the mantelpiece. They had not even 
thrown it away. It was typical of the 
pervading inertia of the place that the 
bottle should: still be standing there 
awaiting my visit. 

For an instant the shock held me 
speechless; when at last I found my 
voice it was to ask mechanically. 

“When did it happen?” 

The old woman who had spoken 
took up the story. “Nobody knows. We 
have not touched him. No one but 
Judith has gone near him.” 

I turned to the woman at the win- 
dow. Against the gray sky and the black 
intersecting branches of the cedar, her 
head, with its austere perfection, was 
surrounded ‘by that visionary air of 
legend. I had never seen a creature who 
appeared so withdrawn, so detached, 
from all human associations. It was as 
if some spiritual isolation divided her 
from her kind. 

“I can do nothing,” I said. 

For the first time she looked at me, 
and her eyes were unfathomable. “No, 
you can do nothing,” she answered. “He 
is safely dead.” , 

“Will you come downstairs with me?” 
I asked. “Outside of this house?” 

Without a glance toward the bed, or 
the old women gathered about it, she 
followed me over the threshold, down 
the stairs, and out on the deserted lawn. 
The ashen day could not touch her, I 
saw then. She was either so remote from 
it, or so completely a part of it, that 
she was impervious to its sadness. She 


- felt nothing, I realized suddenly. 


In the middle of the lawn, where the 
trees had been stripped bare in_ the 
night, and the leaves were piled in long 
mounds like double graves, she stopped 
and looked in my face. The air was so 
still that the whole place might have 
been in a trance or asleep. Farther 
away, beyond the sea of broomsedge, 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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Surging into the wind at 30 knots, this 20,000-ton carrier is driven by mas- 
sive turbines which can turn up more than 100,000 horsepower. On deck, 
there’s a 1,700 HP Wright Cyclone in each Curtiss HeHdiver and Grumman 
Avenger. Mighty as the carrier is, a normal number of these single-engined 
planes aboard may totat50,000 more horsepower in combined form than the 


turbines below. 


Weight, size and power are the three critical points of an aircraft engine. It 
must be light to permit flight, compact to cut drag, powerful to carry heavy 
planes at high speed. Wright Cyclones come from 25 years of work on such 
problems, That’s why such a few Cyclones equal the power of a carrier. 


LIGHTEST: The Cyclone 9 of 1,350 HP in 
mew FM-2 Wildcat is first service engine 
under a pound per HP. It weighs only 
0.97 pounds per horsepower. 


TOUGH: A Cyclone 9 in a Douglas SBD-3, 
with oil line and 4 of 9 cylinders shot * 
out of action, kept right on running to 
bring pilot and plane safely home. 


Write for “ENGINOLOGY” 
a 60-page booklet on the *‘Why"’ of engines 


A complete, non-technical booklet on engines, 
propellers, and aircraft. Describes operating 
principles of engines and planes. Explains 
combustion, supercharging, ignition, carbure- 
tion. Just send twenty-five cents in stamps or 
coins to: Wright Aeronautical Corporation, 
Dept.°S.S., Paterson 3, New. Jersey. 





AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


A Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
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COX XEN K EN KKEXXEXXEEXEEXEED? 
Midyear Graduates 


THE U. S. CADET NURSE CORPS 


offers you 


A Lifetime Education 


FREE—if you qualify 


Did you have a good scholastic record? 
Was yours an accredited high school? 


If so, you may be one of that fortunate 
group girls now being accepted for 
training by the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps. 

Here is the chance of a lifetime to se- 
cure a professional education in one of 
1000 approved schools of nursing . - - all 
tuition and fees free . . . your room and 
board paid . . . plus a regular allowance of 
$15 to at least a month 

And all the time you will be doing your 

rt to help win the war by helping re- 
ieve graduate nurses for active duty wit 
the armed services. 60,000 new student 
nurses are urgently needed this year! Will 
you be one of them? 

The U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps was cre- 
ated by Act of Congress as a wartime 
measure to help relieve the serious shortage 
of professional nurses. 

In addition to fees and allowances, you 
will receive: 

The Official U. S$. Cadet Nurse uniforms 
designed by Molly Parnis — for outdoor 
wear, summer and winter. These include 
becoming gray top-coat and two-piece 
wool suit, raincoat and two cool summer 
cotton suits, and jaunty Sally Victor beret 
to match the uniforms. You will a 
given the indoor uniforms of the nursing 
school in which you enroll. 

In return — you will promise, on com- 
pletion of your training, to serve in essen- 
tial nursing throughout the war. You may 
chogse either civilian or military service. 


U. S. Public Health Service 
Federal Security Agency 

See if you qualify .. 

If you are at least 17* years of age, in good 
health and made a good scholastic record in an 
accredited high school —fill out and mail this 
coupon to the U S. Cadet Nurse Corps, Box 88, 
New York, N. Y. You will be sent a fully illus- 
trated booklet; telling how to join the Corps .. . 
what you will do during training . . . wartime 
and postwar opportunities for graduate nurses. 

* Some nursing schools set 18 as minimum en- 
trance age. 


U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps, 
Box 88, New York, N. Y. 


Please’ send me your U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps 
booklet. 


Name 





Street 
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How well do you know yourself? Do 
you know whether you have the 
abilities and aptitudes necessary for suc- 
cess in the career of your choice? 

Suppose you do know these things. 
What, then, are your opportunities to 
make your plans come true? 

No matter where you afe now in 
school, or what_your immediate pros- 
pects are for the armed services, you're 
surely interested in learning more about 
yourself and your vocational possibili- 
ties after the war. 

To choose either a job or a course in 
school wisely calls for a critical review 
by yourself and your counselor of your 
assets and liabilities. They are probably 
catalogued in your schoot’s cumulative 
records, Your counselor or principal will 
explain how your scholastic records can 
serve as guides in your choices. What 
you have successfully accomplished over 
a long period of time you may expect 
to be able to do well in the future. But 
things you have failed in will probably 
continue to be your weaknesses. For ex- 
ample, if you have always been good in 
mathematics then you can reasonably 
L expect. to do well in algebra, plane 
geometry, and other forms of higher 
mathematics. However, being good in 
mathematics does not necessarily mean 
that you should be an engineer, since 
many other faetors are involved. 

The following items are important 
in telling you what assets and liabilities 
are yours: oe 

1. School grades. How well have you 
done over your school career in 








~ KNOW YOUR APTITUDES 


By FRANKLIN R. ZERAN 
Vocational Editor 


4. Co-curricular activities. What ~activi- 
ties have you been active in and what 


5. Occupational choices. What would 
you rather do to make a living than any- 
thing else? Have you found out all you 
can about. the qualifications? Have you 
taken, or do you plan to take, the type of 

ining necessary to qualify? 


health, many jobs are dependent upon cer- 
tain physical qualifications. For example, 
how well do you hear and see, have you 
any physical defects, how about. your 
heart and luags? Have a good physical 
check-up now. Its results may revise your 


forces you will be eligible for training 
at the Government's expense under the 
G.L Bill of Rights. All boys in high 
school should study the features of this 
bill. Certain. college training, appren- 
ticeship training, nursing, and pre-em- 
ployment vocational training are avail- 
able to many. A chart, Job Training For 
Victory, obtainable from. the superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C. (price 5 cents), will te about 
these opportunities in detail. Then, too, 
correspondence work under the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute should be 
planned before going into service to fit 
your abilities. 

Suppose that you have to make your 
school choices for the last time at mid- 
year. Don't choose courses until you 
and your counselor are satisfied that 
they fit your plans. Suppose that you 
will graduate in another year or so. 
Take your paper and pencil and fill out 
all you can, then go to your counselor. 

If you're a girl, perhaps you would 
like to be’a nurse. Do you know all the 

things nurses do? How about 
stenography — is this what you want? 
On what do you base your interest, do 
you know where you might get a job 
and what it takes to be a good stenogra- 
pher? Of course, you might be interest- 
ed in many di i i 


trying always to see if there is any re 


lationship among them, such as doctor, 
dentist, pharmacist, technician, or vet- 


mea 
Your biggest asset is yourself. KNOW 
YOURSELF. 
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Jordan's End 
(Concluded from page 29) 


where no wind stirred. I saw the flat 
«desolation of the landscape. Nothing 


At the back of my brain a hideous 
question was drumming. How had it 
happened? Could she have killed him? 
Had that delicate creature nerved her 
will to the unspeakable act? It was in- 
credible. It was inconceivable. 

“The worst is over,” she said quietly, 
with that tearless agony which is so 
much more terrible than any outburst of 
grief. “Once in the he wanted 
to die. His great fear was that he might 
live too long, until it was tod late to save 
himself, I made him wait then. I held 
him back by a promise.” 

So she had killed him, I thought. 
Then she went on steadily, after a min- 
ute, and I doubted again. 

“Thank God, it was easier for him 
than he feared it would be,” she mur- 
mured. 

No, it was not conceivable. He must 
have bribed one of the Negroes. But 
who had stood by and watched without 
intercepting? Who had been in the 
room? Well, either way! “I will do all I 
can to help you,” I said. 

Her gaze did not waver. “There is so 
little that any one can do now,” she re- 
sponded. 

Then I asked as quietly as I could: 

“What will you do now?” 

She collected herself with a shudder 
- of pain. “As long as the old people live, 
I am tied here. I must bear it out to 
the end. I am sending my boy to school. 
Doctor Carstairs will look after him, and 
he will help me. While my boy needs 
me, there is no release.” 

While I listened to her, I knew that 
the question on my lips would never be 
uttered, I should always remain ig- 
norant of the truth. The thing I feared 
most, standing there alone with her, 
was that some accident might solve the 
mystery before I could escape. My eyes 
left her face and wandered over the 
dead leaves at our feet. 

As she turned. away, the shawl 
slipped from her shoulders to the dead 
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In Case 


A Chinese student, attending an 
American school for the first time, was 
invited to a party. She prepared for the 
occasion by memorizing all the polite 
phrases she could find in an etiquette 
book. 4 

She did the job so well that when 
handed a cup of tea, she solemnly re- 
sponded, “Thank you, sir or madam, as 
the case may be.” 


Bragging 

A roof-spotter in London telephoned 
to his air-raid center: “There's a buzz- 
bomb headed this way. It’s coming so 
close I could catch it.” 

As he finished speaking there was a 
shattering explosion just outside the 
house. The voice at the other end of 
the wire floated up in accusation: “But- 
terfingers!” 
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Studies Edition 


For | a 0 
‘Date-Making 
Skin! 


Boys and Girls! Stay in 

circulation when you get 

an attack of surface 

; pimples or blotchy skin. 

Coat each blemish with natural-looking Poslam 
during day, apply more liberally at night. 
Poslam really helps peel-off pimple layer. You 
can see your complexion improve with its use. 
It’s the Ointment without Disappointment .. . 
your money back if results don’t delight you. 
50¢ at druggists. FREE SAMPLE write: Poslam 
Dept. 3-B, 254 W. 54 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


LEARN WATCH REPAIRING ‘°.' 


wer security. Work for a jeweler. Also make large 
earnings at home. Amase your fiends by repsiring 
their watches. A most j 
practically ne competition. Bay and evening dances. 
Enroll at the largest watchmaking school in the 
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SENIORS: Earn your graduation ex- 


penses by taking orders 
fer America’s most beautiful Gradua- 
tion Mame Cards from fellow students. 
Pree cards and free sample kit. Write 
teday te Printeraft. 1423 6. Gime S¢t., 
Scranton 5. Pa 





gine must pass | 
through two such. ‘ 
test runs before it is || 


It takes a lot of “know-how to 


build Flying Fortress engines: 





F wartime security regulations 
I permitted, it would be an in- 
teresting trip, indeed, for you to 
visit the great Studebaker Avia- 
tion Division plants where over 
55,000 Wright Cyclone engines 
for the famous Boeing Flying For- 
tress have already been built. 


You would see how the 8,000 
pieces which go into each one of 
these engines are assembled—and 
made with such precision that any 
one of them can be installed in its 
proper place in any engine being 
built, or being repaired in service. 


Painstaking work, of course! 


There are more than 80,000 sep- 
arate machining Operations and 
50,000 different inspections. 


But craftsmanship is nothing 
new at Studebaker. Studebaker 
vehicles during the Civil War 
earned a nation-wide reputation 
for fine workmanship, which has 
persisted through the first World 
War to the present time, when the 


company is again building equip- ° 


ment forthe nation’s armed forces, 


If you would like to know more 
about how these Flying Fortress 
engines are built, and how Stude- 
baker military trucks and the 


Weasel serve on the battlefronts, 
interesting booklets are available 
on each of these three subjects. 
Just write to the Educational De- 
partment, The Studebaker Corpo- 
ration, South Bend 27, Indiana. 


SM he bakes 
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Wartime builder of Wright Cyclone engines for 
the Boeing Flying Fortress — heavy duty military 
trucks —Weasel personnel and cargo carriers 
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Russian Economics, N 6-8; Service 
Industries, D 4-8. 

Education in China, § 25-11. 

Essays: Delaware, The (Wildes). N 
27-17; Don’t Miss Anything (Car- 
mer), Q 2-19; Far from Broad- 
way (Alan), J 15-19; Giant Killer's 
Story (Gallico), O 23-18; Goon and 
His Style (F. L. Allen), S$ 11-17; 
Governor of Papua (Harkins), O 
2-17; High School Love (Belz), O 
16-17; Inconstant Reader (McGin- 
ley), S 18-21; Journey Into Amer- 
ica (Peattie), S 11-15; Name Call- 
ing (Kong), S 25-20; Night Stop in 
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Ettinger, Karl E.: see Postwar 
Careers. 
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30; Bowery to Broadway, N 27-48; 
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Laura, N 27-48; Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay, N 27-48; Seventh 
Cross, O 16-23; Since You Went 
Away, S 11-32; Song to Remem- 
ber, N 27-48; Storm Over Lisbon, 
N 27-48; 30 Seconds Over Tokyo, 
D 11-32; Three to Be Served, O 
2-37; Till We Meet Again, S 25- 
36; Tomorrow the World, J 15-17; 
Wilson, S$ 11-32; Woman in the 
Window, D 11-32. 

Foreign Affairs: see also War and 
Economics; Britain, J] 8-4; Chima, 
S$ 25-3; China-Stilwell Incident, N 
27-6; Dumbarton Oaks, S$ 18-3; 
France, Toward Unity, D 4-3; 
Germany, Postwar Plans, D 11-3; 
Greece, N 13-3; Italy, O 16-3; 
Poland, O 30-5; Poland and 
Greece, J 22-3; USSR, N 6-3, 4, 6; 
Wanted. United Nations Policy. ! 
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man Lewis), N 13-17. 
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J 22-9; President (the), S 18-6; 
Protocol, O 2-9; United Nations 
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Lawton, George: see You and Your 


Life. 
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Mills, Glenn E.: see Debate. 
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30-12; N 6-14; N 13-10; N 27-12; 
D 4-2; D 11-14; J} 8-14; J} 15-10; 
J 22-10 

Orgel, Joseph R.: see also Essays; 
Neither Too Young Nor Too Old, 
N 13-20: Writer Goes to War, 1 
15-20. 

Pan Americana: Argentina, O 2-11; 
Cuba, N 27-11. 

Plane Speaking: see also ‘Ae Week; 
S$ 11-28; S$ 18-28; S$ 25-28; O 9-23; 
O 23-24; D 4-21; D 11-30; J 22-26 

Politics: see also Commager, H. S.; 
CIO-PAC, O 9-3; Congress in the 
Election, N 6-12; Presidential Cam- 
paign, S 11-6, O 30-3; President's 
Message, ] 22-5; Roosevelt's Fourth 
Term, N 27-3. 
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(Coffin), N 13-16; Annabel Lee 
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(Frost), S 11-18; British Poetry, J 
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Poetry of the South, | 22-17; Rus- 
sian Poetry, N 6-20; There Was a 
Child Went Forth, N 27-19; To a 
Butterfly (Boyd), O 2-20; Ulysses 
(Tennyson), J 15-15; Words, Words 
Words, O 16-18 

Postwar Careers: see also Vocations; 
Building Trades, } 15-8; Education, 
O 30-10; Farming, O 16-8; Indus- 
try, S 18-12; Oil, N 13-8; Retail 
Trade, D 4-7; Telephone & Tele- 
graph, O 2-14. 

Press, Free for the World, O 9-5 

Public Opinion: World Free Press. O 
9-5 

Radio News: (Gretta Baker) see also 
Radio Plays; S 18-31; O 2-32; O 
16-27; O 30-28; N 13-27; D 4-23; 
D 11-33; J 15-31 

Radio Plays: Bataan (Rosten), O 30- 
15; Guaranteed Forever (G. Baker), 
D 11-17: Untitled (N. Corwin), §$ 
18-17. 

Rodzinsky, Arr: 
Lippert), N 77-30. 

Reund Tshle: (Charlotte Van de 
Water, ed.) S$ 11-21; S 18-22; § 
25-21; O 2-23; O 9-19; O 16-19; 
O 23-19; O 30-21; N 6-23; N 13- 
19; D 4-17; D 11-23; | 8-24; J 
15-18 

Russia: see Special Issues 

Scholastic Awards Winners: essay, 
High School Love (Barbara Belz), 
O 16-17; story, One More Day 
(Jennifer Stevens), S 11-19. 

Science: (Nancy Genet) Blood Facts, 
O 16-25; Cancer, D 11-27; Engi- 
neering, S 18-35; Medicine Nobel 
Prize Winners (Dam, Doisy), D 
11-43; Science in USSR, N 6-28; 
Typhus, N 27-46. 

Senior Scholastic’s News in Review: 
see News. 

Sharpen Your Wits: § 11-22; S 18- 
24; S 25-24; O 2-24; O 9-20; O 
16-20; O 23-20; O 30-22; N 6-24; 
N 13-20; N 27-24; D 4-18; D 11- 
24; J 8-24; J 15-20; J 22-20. 

Special Issues: Britain, J 8; China, $ 
25; Literature (Middle Atlantic 
States), N 27; (Southern | States), 
] 22; Russia, N 6. 

Sports: (Herman Masin) Baseball, O 
2-40; British sports, J 8-32; Foot- 
ball, O 23-31, O 30-29, J 8-35; 
Nicknames, § 11-34; Odd Facts, $ 


interview (J). EK 


18-37; O 16-28; D 11-42; Target 
Practice, N 27-50 
Stand By: see Radio 
Stories: A Place to 
Newman), O 16-21; 
Have Come” (Gervasi), O 30-17; 
Beginning (Doris Peel), D 4-19; 
Christmas Afternoon (Benchley), 
D 11-21; Evacuation Christmas 
(Mabel L. Robinson), D 11-25; 
Jordan’s End (Glasgow), J 22-21; 
Just the Day for Tea (Marquand), 
O 9-21; Katina (Roald Dahl), Part 
I, O 23-21; Part U, O 30-23; 
Knives (Katayev), N 6-25; Life of 
Ma Parker (Mansfield), J 8-25; 
Maitland’s Reply (J. R. Sturdy), N 
13-21; Meet the Wongs of China 
(Helena Kuo), § 25-17; Mr. Brown- 
lee’s Roses (Singmaster), N 27-25; 
Neighbors (Yeh Shao-chun), § 25- 
25; Otherwise You're a Gone Goose 
(H_ Brown), O 2-25; Old Holy Joe 
(Street), S 11-23; Ome More Day 
(Stevens), S 11-19; Prisoner (Stir- 
ling), J 15-21; Sense of Humor 
(Yuri Suhl), O 23-15; Tuputala (R 

P. Parsons), S 18-25 

Strang, Ruth: see Debate 

Student Poll: Legal Voting Age, J 
8-27; Peacetime Military Training, 
N 27-44; Presidential Election, O 
30-33 

Victory Story of 


Sleep (C. M. 
“At Last You 


Week: Bob Hope 
(Moscrip Miller), S 11-13; V-Day 
in Paris (Erie Pyle), S 18-16 

Vocations: see also Postwar Careers; 
Know Your Aptitudes (Zeran), J 
22-30, Public Service (Fulbright), 
N 27-36: What Am I Planning 
For (Zeran), N 13-26; You Can 
Plan Your Fature Now (Zeran), D 
11-13. 

Wagner, Helen: How to Write Good 
Letters, D 4-15 

War: see also Commager, H. S., For- 
eign Affairs, and Maps; Bombs, $ 
11-12; Britain at War, J] 8-11; De- 
mobilization, O 2-6; Reconquest 
# Philippines, O 23-3; Rifles, S$ 
25-35; Russia at War, N 6-3; Sum- 
mer Campaigns, S$ 11-3; War 
Criminals, O 2-3 

Washington (D. C.), 
c 

We Challenge You: § 11-12; § 18- 
10; S 25-10; O 2-10: O 9-10; O 
16-12; O 23-12; O 30-8; N 6-38; 
N 13-12; D 4-10; D 11-10; J] 8-10; 
} 15-12; J 22-12 

Who's Who: Arciszewski, 
22-8; Ball, Joseph H., O 30-8; 
Bidault, G., J 15-12: Bonomi, 
Ivanoe, O 16-12; Britain’s Lead- 
ers, J] 8-29; Caffery, Jefferson, N 
27-10; China's leaders, S$ 25-30: 
Dempsey, Miles, O, 23-12; Dulles, 
John Foster, O 2-10; Gerbrandy, 
Pieter, N 13-12; Grew, J., J 15-12; 
Hillman, Sidney, O 9-10; Hodges, 
Courtney H., O 9-10; Kinkaid, 
Thomas G., N 27-10; Koenig, Jo- 
seph Pierre, S 18-34; Krug, Julius, 
D 11-10; Michael V of Romania, 
O 2-10; Nygaardsvold, Johan, D 
11-10; Osmena, Sergio, O 23-12; 
Papandreou, George, N_ 13-12; 
Patton, Geo. Smith, S$ 18-34: 
Plastiras, Nicholas, | 22-8; Rund- 
stedt, K. R. G. von, J 15-12; Rus- 
sia’s leaders, N 6-32; Saltonstall, 
Leverett, D 4-10; Simpson, Wil- 
liam, O 16-12; Sultan, Daniel L., 
N 27-7; Sutherland, Richard K., O 
16-12; Tixier, Adrien, D 4-10; 
Wedemeyer, A. C., N 27-7. 

World Problems: see Economics, 
Foreign Affairs, and War. 

You and Your Life Department: 
What's Your Biggest Problem? 
(Contest Announcement), D 4-23; 
You and Your Life, D 11-36 


Inside: see Hill 


Tomasz. | 





* 
America’s 


Favorite Figure 
No. | 


Neither rain nor snow nor sleet nor gloom of 
night keep these faithful couriers from delivering 
your messages from armed forces overseas—or the 
mail order catalog—or your second semester order 


for SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES! 


He’s the man who can insure your second 
semester order being filled by delivering your ad- 
vance order card promptly. 


SCHOLASTIC Orders Are Mounting Fast —Is Yours In? 


Second semester orders are keeping the post- SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES will not be able to 
man busy! When the total number of class- accept further orders. Last term 624 orders for 
room orders for the February semester reaches 14,680 copies were returned after the paper 
the limits of our W.P.B. paper rationing quota, quota was filled! 


Don’t delay— mail your card or coupon today! 


How Ordering 
Now Helps You 


You are assured of a supply of 
copies for a tentative or definite 
classroom order. 


2. 


If uncertain of number of stu- 
dents, you may revise your order 
within three weeks after start 
of the term. 


3. 


If certain of classes, placing 
your definite order now will in- 
sure your receiving each issue. 





SENIOR SCHOLASTIC + WORLD WEEK + JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 











